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The GIST of IT— 


HE ancient and many-sided problem of 

prostitution should not obscure the is- 
sue: the control of syphilis as an infectious 
disease must be undertaken as a_ public 
health measure,” Dr. George H. Kirby told 
the members of the American Public Health 
Association in Rochester last week. Page 
547, 


THE public welfare board, growing pop- 

ular west of the Alleghenies, has made 
conspicuously good in St. Joseph, Mo. Page 
547. 


A PORTABLE theater which, with all its 

settings, is shipped as part of the 
personal baggage of the players, is the 
latest venture having a social settlement 
to thank for its beginning. It is going on 
the road under the direction of a former 
stage director for David Belasce and will 
present plays “that contribute to the beauty 
of life.” Page 480. 


EDUCATORS from thirty-one foreign 

countries, including the warring ones, 
found the new internationalism to be 
achieved by education to be their common 


meeting ground at Oakland, Cal., last 
month. Page 549. 
A3UNDANT testimony that “business 


makes men’—from men whom business 
has made—was forthcoming at the recent 
meeting of the National Negro Business 
League. Page 550. 


BAD milk, bad nursing, unskilful delivery 

and many another distress of childhood 
are as bad for Cuban infants as for Amer- 
ican. Dr. Enrique Ntfez has therefore 
begun to build up a ‘complete state depart- 


ment of child welfare in the island. Page 
552. 


JN the crganization of philanthropy ma- 

chinery is driving ot hand-work, notes 
Erving Winslow, and he finds that the 
process is almost inevitable. But indi- 
vidual contacts are still the pearls of great 
price in social work, the motto of which 
should still be: “Not alms but a friend.” 
Page 555. 


OW to organize the community for the 
protection of its mental life, with 
special reference to four topics—the dif- 
ficulty of finding one’s level, some facts 
concerning alcohol, the problem of venereal 
disease, and heredity—is discussed by Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, of the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
Page 557. 


EVERYWHERE those interested in the 

problem of the unemployed are watch- 
ing the beginnings of the New York State 
Public Employment “Bureau. How the 
women’s department of this bureau is be- 
ing organized in Brooklyn is told by the 
woman in charge—Louise C. Odencrantz. 
Page 560. 
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YPHILIS THE SCOURGE OF 
SOCIETY 


PILLORYING SYPHILIS as respon- 
sible for one-seventh of the insanity and 
one-fourth of the feeblemindedness 
among inmates of state institutions in 
New York and causing as many deaths 
yearly in that state as typhoid fever, 
Dr. George H. Kirby declared last week 
that the control of the malady as an 
infectious disease must be undertaken 
as a public health measure. Dr. Kirby 
who is clinical director of the Manhat- 
tan State Hospital and professor of 
mental diseases in Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, made these 
statements before the sociological sec- 
tion of the American Public Health As- 
sociation meeting in Rochester, N. Y.: 


“The history of syphilis, from the 
time of its first appearance in Europe 
during the middle ages,” he told his au- 
dience, “shows that as the disease grad- 
ually lost its virulent epidemic charac- 
ter, it began to attack the nervous sys- 
tem of man with increasing frequency 
and force, a tendency which seems to 
have persisted up to the present time. 
Facts now at hand permit us to say with- 
out fear of contradiction that syphilis 
is today the most widespread and the 
most potent destructive influence cap- 
able of attacking the brain of man and 
impairing or ruining mental health. 

“Among mental-disorders of syphilitic 
origin, paresis is the most frequent and 
most formidable. It is one of the few 
known diseases in which the mortality 
rate practically equals the morbidity 
rate. It is an incurable affliction ap- 
pearing most often in the prime of life, 
years after the initial infection and as 
far as we know, it leads with certainty 
to death, usually within three to five 
years’ time. 

“In round numbers there were admit- 
ted to the New York state hospitals last 
year 6,000 new patients; among these 
6,000 cases it was found on an average 
that one in every seven was suffering 
from paresis. It is known that paresis 
is more prevalent among men than 
women; we find in fact that over three 
times aS many men as women are ad- 
mitted suffering from the disease. When 
we consider the men alone we find that 
paresis is more frequent among them 
than any other kind of mental disease 
whatsoever. Careful statistics collect- 
ed at the Manhattan State Hospital 
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show that every fourth man admitted 
has _ paresis. 

“Last year the number of patients 
who died of paresis in the New York 
state hospitals reached nearly 700. <Ac- 
cording to Dr. T. W. Salmon, of the 


National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, who has made a careful study of 
the subject, the number of cases dying 
outside of the state hospitals brings the 
total number of deaths due to paresis 
in the state yearly, up to at least 1,000. 

“If we compare this large number of 
deaths to the deaths from other diseases 
in certain age periods, we obtain a clear- 
er idea of the position paresis occupies 
in the mortality tables: Considering 
deaths from all causes, we find that one 
man in every nine who died last year in 
the entire state of New York between 
the fortieth and sixtieth years, died of 
paresis. Among women one in every 
30 of those who died in this age period 
was a case of paresis. 

“In studying cases of paresis inter- 
esting observations have been made of 
the families of these cases, particularly 
the children. Among the cases of 
paresis in men admitted to the hospital, 
four out of every five are married men 
—which means that in most cases their 
wives as well as their children have 
been exposed to the danger of syphilitic 
infection. As a matter of fact we find 
that when a parent suffers from paresis 
or nervous syphilis, a considerable pro- 
portion of the children are feeblemind- 
ed, nervous or in other ways abnormal. 
In a group of 100 children, the offspring 
of cases of paresis, it was found that 
45 per cent of them were plainly de- 
fective either mentally or physically and 
that nearly one-third of them were ac- 
tually infected with syphilis, as shown 
by a positive Wassermann test. 

Probably no disease is capable of so 
fundamentally altering one’s mental atti- 
tude toward life. For the heavy toll it 
exacts in mental worry, anxiety, dis- 
tress and disappointment, we have no 
measure. It is self-evident that the so- 
lution of the important mental health 
problems due to syphilis depends entire- 
ly on the prevention and cure of syphilis. 

“This is a subject which goes beyond 
the scope of my paper,’ concluded Dr. 
Kirby, “but from the point of view of 
the psychiatrist, one line for attack 
seems clear. The ancient and many- 
sided problem of prostitution should not 
obscure the issue: the control of syphilis 
as an infectious disease must be under- 
taken as a public health measure.” 
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UBLIC WELFARE BOARDS IN 
WESTERN CITIES 


Boarps oF public welfare, of the 
sort made famous by Kansas City, con- 
tinue to grow popular in the middle west. 
They are proving successful in other 
Missouri cities, have spread to Texas, 
and in Ohio a movement is already un- 
der way to adopt this method of meet- 
ing community social needs. It has 
strong backing among social workers 
throughout the state, who propose a law 
to establish county boards of public 
welfare. 

The intent of this Ohio act, to be ex- 
plained to the people for the next two 
years and then pushed before the legis- 
lature, is to provide a public agency 
which shall give adequate, uniform con- 
trol and direction of expenditures of 
funds for the care and treatment of 
those groups of society that fall below 
the normal standard of living, and shall 
work towards the elimination of the 
causes of dependency and delinquency. 

A county board, as proposed, will con- 
sist of six members, appointed by the 
county commissioners, who shall receive 
no compensation but shall be allowed 
their necessary expenses. The board 
shall have power to manage and govern 
the county infirmary, detention home, 
county and district children’s home, 
county orphan asylum and hospital, the 
tuberculosis hospital and the detention 
hospital. It shall have charge of all 
municipal, township and county poor 
funds, board of education poor funds, 
general medical relief, mothers’ pen- 
sions, blind relief, soldiers’ relief, and 
soldiers’ burials and burial plots. It shall 
also perform the duties of the present 
board of county visitors and supervise 
social centers. 

Pending the establishment of such 
boards, an effort will be made to train 
young men and women to be secretaries 
of such boards and to organize for so- 
cial service groups to co-operate with 
these public agencies when created. A 
number of colleges have already agreed 
to give a uniform course of study to 
this end. 

A department of public welfare was 
organized in the early summer in Dal- 
las, Tex. Its work has already grown 
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MOONLIGHT SCHOOL MONTH 
FOR ILLITERATES 


to such importance that Elmer L. Scott, 
its director, is planning to give it a 
prominent place in the Dallas exhibit 
at the State Fair of Texas in October. 

Meanwhile, the public welfare board 
is spreading in Missouri. Although a 
bill to establish county boards of public 
welfare failed to pass the last legis- 
lature, two cities have followed the ex- 
ample of Kansas City in establishing 
such boards. The St. Louis charter 
adopted a year ago made the establish- 
ment of a public welfare department dis- 
cretionary with the City Council, and 
several lines of work, the latest a free 
legal aid bureau, have been begun. 

St. Joseph, however, is the city, next 
to Kansas City, that has accomplished 
most with its public welfare board. From 
most with its public welfare board 
created in 1913 by the legislature at the 
behest of St. Joseph, citizens, it is sup- 
ported partly by city and partly by 
county funds, and it consolidates the 
work of the Charity Board, the County 
Board and the Board of Health. 

This new public department was given 
all powers and duties connected with the 
betterment of social and physical causes 
of dependency, the relief and care of 
the indigent, and the care of sick de- 
pendents, except the insane, those suf- 
fering from transmissible diseases, and 
those admitted to the county poor house. 
William A. Crossland, a graduate A. M. 
of Washington University and a grad- 
uate of the St. Louis School of Social 
Economy, was made superintendent. The 
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IT IS HARD TO TEACH AN OLD DOG NEW TRICKS 


J. Y. Joyner, state superintendent of public instruction of North Caro- 
lina, is not content to wait for the slow process of compulsory education 


laws to abolish illiteracy in that state. 


These laws reach only the young, 


and one in every seven of North Carolina’s white male voters can neither 
read nor write. Only two states in the union, Louisiana and New Mexico, 
have greater percentages of illiteracy among their native-born whites of 
ten years of age; North Carolina’s percentage is 12.3. 

A rousing campaign has been started by Superintendent Joyner who 


seeks to enlist everybody in the state. 


The plan for the coming school 


year is to set apart one month to be known and observed throughout the 
state.as Moonlight School Month. A night school for adult illiterates 
will be held three nights a week in every school district in the state 


during the month. 


“Illiteracy,” says Superintendent Joyner, “is the mistress of human self- 
ishness, the handmaiden of civic unrighteousness, the mother of poverty, 


the grandmother of crime.” 


force of workers includes also an em- 
ployment secretary, social investigator, 
family physician, hospital physician, who 
are paid, two volunteers and visitors. 

Work was begun April 1, 1914. The 
appropriation for the first year was $18,- 
000; for the current year it is $22,000. 
Of the last sum $10,000 comes from the 
city and $12,000 from the county. An 
extra $2,000 was received from the city 
for the maintenance of playgrounds. 

The registration bureau has recorded 
over 5,000 dependents, and 2,203 social 
histories have been compiled. The em- 
ployment department has found work 
amounting to $3,000 for the unemployed. 
Over 7,000 pieces of clothing have been 
distributed. Hospital service has been 
rendered to 550 patients within the past 
year; obstetrical service to 52 mothers. 
Hospital social service has been inau- 
gurated, and home medical and dispen- 
sary service have been provided. A 
legal aid bureau has given help in 17 
cases. Six hundred homeless men were 
cared for last winter. The playground 
department is operating four play- 
grounds and a base ball league. 

The people of St. Joseph and Bu- 
chanan County have given evidence of 
their satisfaction with the work of the 
board. For when politicians looked 
askance and there was fear that they 
would try to abolish it before the last 
legislature, the sentiment of the people 
in favor of the board was asserted so 
strongly that the effort to interfere with 
its work came to naught. 


ROTECTION NEEDED FOR 
LAUNDRY WORKERS 


THAT IT IS QUITE time to secure 
better sanitary protection for laundry 
workers, is urgently pleaded by Dr. 
Ebba A. Dederer, who investigated the 
subject for the Woman’s Committee on 
Occupational Diseases, National Civic 
Federation. Dr. Dederer, writing in the 
American Journal of Public Health, 
shows that one attempt in this country 
to secure adequate disinfection of soiled 
linen before it was handled by laundry 
workers, was defeated on grounds of 
expense by several owners of large 
laundries. This was in 1909. Since this 
time there seems to have been no fur- 
ther special effort -made. 


Dr. Dederer reports recent investiga- 
tions and studies made abroad which 
show that linen is sterilized by. the 
process of washing. Sterilized clothing 
placed in a net with clothing contamin- 
ated by various infectious discharges 
became itself infected; but strips of mus- 
lin soaked in virulent cultures of ty- 
phoid, cholera and other bacilli, gave 
after the ordinary washing process, neg- 
ative results to a test. The sterilization 
of washing is due chiefly to heat, which 
varies from 110 degrees C. to 160 de- 
grees C. in different laundries; to soap, 
which varies in strength 1% per cent to 
2 per cent solutions; and to chemicals 
used in many laundries. 


“But,” asks Dr. Dederer, “if there is 
then no danger to public health from 


nixed washing of clothing, why have 


oresent methods of disinfection and 
juarantine failed to stamp out infectious 
lisease ?” 


The answer is first, that reportable 
diseases are not always. reported, and 
aundry workers suffer the direct effects 
of such evasions; second, that many dis- 
ases are contagious before they can be 
liagnosed,—as, for instance, measles; 
and third, not all infectious diseases are 
reportable, or, as in the case of tracoma, 
even being reportable, can be altogether 
isolated. Hence it seems justifiable to 
consider the manipulation of soiled linen 
as one of the possible causes of failure 
to eradicate infectious disease. 


The bacilli of many diseases have a 
high power of resistance. The typhoid 
bacillus, for instance, has been known 
to survive in surface water even after a 
stream has been frozen for months. A 
French writer cites a case of a physi- 
cian who contracted scarlet fever from 
a coat which he had worn while attend- 
ing a scarlet fever patient many months 
before. 


Tubercle bacilli are quickly killed by 
dryness and exposure to sunlight, but in 
moisture will live a long time. Hence, the 
criminal carelessness of permitting con- 
sumptives to use for sputum handker- 
chiefs later sent to laundries. “These,” 
says Dr. Dederer, “are an excellent vehi- 
cle for tubercle bacillus, because, stick- 
ing together as they do, they require 
much handling and shaking, sometimes 
have to be counted several times over.” 
Dr. Dederer closes her article by a 
pertinent illustration. “Since the con- 
clusion of this study,’ she says, “a 
woman who came-in April of this year 
from Jacksonville, Florida, where small- 
pox had broken out, developed the dis- 
ease after her arrival in New York. 
The colored woman, who was employed 
as laundress in the family she visited, 
was shortly afterward taken down with 
the same disease.” 


EXICO’S DESPERATE NEED 


FOR FOOD 


On SEPTEMBER | there was no 
corn for sale in the public markets of 
Mexico City. Small quantities only could 
be obtained by special favor from a few 
dealers; the price was 2,200 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Roasting ears 
sold for a day’s wage. Wages them- 
selves had not risen. Beans, the other 
staple article of Mexican food, were 
higher than in July and twenty-seven 
times as high as they were a year ago. 
American flour, for sale in considerable 
quantities, could be had only at prices 
out of reach of the poor. The prospects 
for the fall grain crop in Mexico were 
worse than before, many believing that 
this crop would amount to only a quar- 
ter of the normal yield. 

This information has been telegraphed 
‘to the American Red Cross by its special 
-tepresentative in Mexico City, Charles 


J. O'Connor. One-third or more of the 
population of Mexico City, said Mr. 
O’Connor, was dependent September 1 
to some extent on charity. Government 
employes were asking for help. Soldiers 
were begging food, saying that their 
pay had not been received. A number 
of foreign employers were assisting 
their employes by keeping on the pay- 
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INTERNATIONALISM 


roll without work and selling food to 
them at low prices. 

The prohibitive price of charcoal 
makes it necessary that cooked food be 
supplied to those in need. Twenty-two 
thousand applications for help had been 
approved, and 32,000 liters of soup of 
over 500 calories each were being dis- 
tributed daily except Sunday. 


INTERPRETED BY 


WORLD’S EDUCATORS—By PHILIP DAVIS 


At THE Third International 
Congress on Education held under 
the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the cause of ed- 
ucation proved itself the one neu- 
tral, common meeting ground on 
which the educators of the world may 
meet with utmost good will. Thirty-one 
foreign countries, including the warring 
nations, were represented. It is signifi- 
cant that the German representative 
should have given expression to the uni- 
versality of the cause of education. 
Goethe’s life long dream, he pointed out, 
was ofa Pantheon of the World’s Lit- 
erature. Thanks to the co-operation of 
the educators of all countries, America 
may now claim to have laid the corner- 
stone for the Pantheon of Education. 

This International Congress on Edu- 
cation is perhaps the first step in the 
realization of this dream. Its fulfill- 
ment will come with the mutual under- 
standing of all the nations on earth. 
The Exposition itself, truly internation- 
al in character, and of utmost educa- 
tional value to teachers both American 
and foreign, deserves much credit for 
this great gathering. From fifteen to 
twenty thousand teachers attended the 
Exposition on the Saturday known as 
Exposition Day for the N. E. A. and the 
Congress. The children of America 
will benefit greatly thereby, for they 
will be able to see through the eyes of 
their teachers the New International- 
ism for which the Congress and the 
Exposition stand. Since this New In- 
ternationalism is the keynote to both, 
let us consider its elements as inter- 
preted by the leading foreign delegates. 

Maria Montessori, official representa- 
tive of the Italian government address- 
ed the Congress on the New Freedom 
in Education. With fath in the innate 
interests of children, she exhorted 
teachers to keep “hands off’! Children 
should be directed, not instructed, they 
should be led to do things, not driven to 
learn things. Children, like grown-ups, 
have certain well-defined interests. 
These should be encouraged, not thwart- 
ed. 

The power of attention exhibited by 
cnildren is the keynote to Dr. Montes- 
sori’s system of education, which she be- 
lieves is as applicable to older children 
as to younger ones. Her cause is find- 
ing favor in this country and Dr. Mon- 
tessori has spent a summer on the Coast 
instructing teachers how to teach by her 
method. 

Ferdinand Buisson, representing 
France, advocated what he called “La 
Morale Laique’”’ or the teaching of lav 
ethics. He insists that if we cannot 
teach the morality of God in the class 


we can, at least, teach the morality of 
the Good. There is such a thing as the 
A. B. C. of the conscience which is fully 
as important as the A. B. C. of science. 
La Morale Laique represents the irre- 
ducible minimum on which all churches 
and all countries can unite. This mini- 
mum of instruction he contends is neces- 
sary because of the present crisis, 
which has put education to the test. 
Nor will education henceforth acquit it- 
self properly by saying, “Behold! I am 
teaching the three R’s!” It must do 
more. It must fit them for life. It 
must- awaken in the child’s mind the 
idea of what is good and right and in- 
duce the child to love right for its own 
sake. Buisson was obviously searching 
for new moral moorings to save the 
children of men from ever again being 
set adrift. 

Dr. Michael E. Sadler, Vice Chancel- 
lor of Leeds University, England, pre- 
pared a paper for the Congress on Eng- 
lish Progress in Education During the 
Last Twenty-five years. He said that 
this was a good time to acknowledge 
public debts rather than find fault. 

“In these days of trouble” he said, 
“obligations should not be forgotten; on 
the contrary, we find solace and en- 
couragement because they convince us 
that relationships of mutual service will 
hereafter be renewed. To England, 
from every one of her sister nations 
there has come an educational inspira- 
tion. France and Italy, Belgium and 
Holland, the three Scandinavian King- 
doms have all exerted the same char- 
acteristic influence upon English educa- 
tional opinion and practice since 1900. 
But apart from what we Englishmen 
owe to our fellow-countrymen within 
the United Kingdom and in the overseas 
dominions of the British empire, our 
chief debt in the sphere of educational 
thought and administration, has been to 
the United States of America and to the 
German empire. It is hard to say which 
of the two has influenced us the more. 
Of the two the American educational 
ideal is the more akin to our own. But 
the German has had for us, during re- 
cent years, a salutary message, and I 
am glad to find that in all that I have 
written about German education during 
the last twenty years, there is nothing 
that at this hour I would wish unsaid.” 

New Zealand reported on a twenty- 
five year educational survey just com- 
pleted. The familiar cry of too many 
tads and not enough of the three R’s 
even in New Zealand, was responsible 
for the survey. It is reassuring to 
learn that the Commission found that 
the children of New Zealand are as well 
grounded in the three R’s as they ever 
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were, but are being taught in many 
other ways to be more resourceful. The 
Commission recommends more vocation- 
al education and the raising of the 
school age. It notes a tendency to force 
the children into the labor market and 
believes that the solution lies in a high- 
er school age limit and more vocational 
and better vocational training. A na- 
tional council of education is now being 
created in New Zealand, which will put 
through these recommendations. 

South Africa also reports an educa- 
tional awakening. Education as a na- 
tional enterprise in South Africa dates 
back to the end of the Boer war. Per- 
haps the greatest service England ren- 
dered to the Boers was the help it gave 
them to establish their present system of 
education. South Africa is also eager 
to learn from other nations. “It sends 
Oversea Scholars to Europe as well as 
America annually to study foreign 
school systems in the light of South 
African problems. These problems are, 
how to maintain a national system with- 
out beaurocracy, how to secure non-po- 
litical local control, how to establish a 
national university, how to teach the Eng- 
lish and Dutch languages as required 
by the Constitution, equally well and 
how to educate a native population which 
outnumbers the whites by six to one.” 

This eagerness on the part of various 
nations, to pay homage to one another 
is one of the signs of good will which 
made the Congress truly international. 
It is evident that all countries wish to 
avoid differences and to establish a com- 
mon meeting ground. The resolutions 
passed by the Congress showed the same 
spirit of unity and friendliness. Some 
of the leaders of the N. E. A. and the 
Congress hope that this Convention has 
paved the way for the establishment of 
an international bureau of « education 
which will make these Congresses per- 
manent. But for the war such a bu- 
reau would have been established a year 
ago. There are plans on the way for a 
meeting of world educators at Berne 
next November to consider the first 
steps towards a permanent organization 
of the Bureau. 

The prime -purpose of this bureau 
would be to do away with illiteracy 
wherever it exists. Illiteracy is the ally 
of ignorance and the great barrier be- 
tween nation and nation and man and 
man, There are many countries today 
where the masses are still unable to read 
and write. This ignorance has caused 
many wars and mankind will never be 
safe from war until education is truly 
universal. 

As might have been expected the 
question of military training in the pub- 
lic schools came up. The advocates of 
military training found a new ally in 
Professor Howe who had just written a 
book advocating that such’training be- 
come an integral part of the department 
of public school hygiene in every city, 
which department shall be under Fed- 
eral supervision. This particular sug- 
gestion was, of course laughed at, but 
even military training on the whole, did 
not find favor with the American teach- 
ers, judging from the temper of the 
audiences and the resolutions of the 
Congress. 

The American School Peace League, 
affiliated with the N. E. A. announced 


that it seeks to meet the argument of 
military training by a course in citizen- 
ship based on good will. Fanny Fern 
Andrews, the secretary of the League, 
says, “The time is not far off when In- 
ternational organization will be taught 
in our schools, if only to elucidate the 
true functions of government.” 

The teaching of history perhaps call- 
ed forth the most heated discussions. 
Peace loving educators argued for a re- 


interpretation of the function of histori: 
cal text books. It is very clear that th 
time has come when the political an 

military phases of history will no longe 
be played up at the expense of the fun 
damental, economic and social depar 

ments of human life. This year’s event 
have defined the need for a better un 
derstanding of the .great silent force 
back of the arts and industries of peace 


which alone make a people great. } 
5 


ARE NEGROES”—By WILLIAM A. AERY 


CC Boanen MAKES MEN,” ESPECIALLY IF THE MEN 


“BUSINESS MAKES MEN!” 
This is the keynote of the National 
Negro Business League, which was 
started in Boston, fifteen years ago, by 
Booker T. Washington and a few other 
leaders of the colored race. 

At the recent three-day session, held 
in Boston and attended by some 700 
delegates from thirty states, scores of 
Negroes from the North»and South— 
unique, interesting “human documents 
—outlined, in graphic detail and under 
rapid cross-questioning, the story of 
their up-hill climb from poverty to busi- 
ness success. 

Today prosperous and hopeful Neg- 
roes by the thousands also know, from 
all-round, painful, worth-while experi- 
ence, that “business ‘makes men”—and 
womien, too—citizens who are respected 
not only for their material possessions 
and personal influence, but also for the 
service they render’ their own communi- 
ties, their race, and the Nation. 

Berry O’Kelley, of Method, N. C., 
who, according to the testimony of re- 
liable white and colored citizens gave 
over $10,000 to school and community 
improvement interests last year, started 
life as a “water-toter” on the railroad, 
but had an ambition to go into business. 
After he had struggled hard and saved 
$100, his opportunity came. He became 
a partner in a grocery store. Up the 
business ladder he has steadily climbed. 
Today, he is the local postmaster, ticket 
and freight agent, insurance director, 
merchant, banker, and good citizen—a 
man who loves and serves his commun- 
ity, a friend of white and colored peo- 
ple alike. He is simple and modest—in 
dress, in speech, in general deportment. 

James H. Whitlow of Macon County, 
Ala., though he grew up in ignorance, 
has given to his fourteen children the 
opportunity of getting good school train- 
ing. He has worked and saved, not 
merely to accumulate property, although, 
incidentally, he does own 1,537 acres of 
land, 30 horses and mules, 50 cows, and 
30 hogs, but rather to be able to help 
his family and his race make a good 
showing in the community as reliable 
citizens. He responds generously for 
assistance to the school and church. 

When Dr. Washington Gelped to start 
the League, some of the prominent 
colored citizens of Boston stood off as 
mere critics and sneered at the idea of 
getting Negroes together for better busi- 
ness. Among the scoffers was William 
H. Lewis, the well-known lawyer and 
former United States Assistant Attor- 
ney-General. Recently, Attorney I,ewis 
publicly admitted that his previous judg- 
ment had been confuted and that he 
wished to show his change of heart by 


«becoming a life member of the League 


He declared emphatically that the 
Negro has before him an economic em- 
pire to conquer. “4 

Mr. Lewis. paid a warm tribute to Dr. 
Washington as “a man with the courage 
and conviction of a reformer, the, faith 
and_ vision of a prophet whe 
saw an emancipated race, chained to the. 
soil by the mortgage crop system ancl 
said, “You must own your own land, 
you must own your own farms,’ anc/ 
forthwith there was ‘a second emancipa— 
tion. . Himself a successful busi-— 
ness man, as shown by Tuskegee’s work, 
he has led his race to economic free- 
dom.” ; 

Here then are three clear-cut cases ir 
which men have faced life as it is—’ 
with its hardships and its mysteries— 
and have in different ways reached a 
common goal—truer, fuller, nobler man- 
hood. : 

There are now some 600 local Negre 
business leagues, with a total member- 
ship of forty-odd thousand men anc 
women, silently and effectively working 
toward higher standards in methods of 
conducting business ventures and better 
racial relations. Through the nationa! 
league the local leagues receive the in- 
spiration of the annual meetings, with 
their addresses from those who have 
“arrived” and they also enjoy the bene- 
fit of year-round, helpful touch with the 
League’s efficient executive organiza- 
tion. 

What the League has done for Bos: 
ton, for example, it has done, even on 2 
larger scale, for many other cities ir 
which the Negro is present by the thou- 
sands. Today, at least $2,000,000 worth 
of property in Boston and Cambridge is 
owned by Negroes. 

In the North and West, where there 
are 1,000,000 Negroes, there are some 
4,000 business concerns operated by 
Negroes. In the South, there are over 
40,000 business enterprises operated by 
Negroes. Dr. Washington affirms that 
there are literally hundreds of thousands 
of opportunities in business waiting for” 
the Negro to seize them. | 

Buying land, operating businesses 
saving money, educating children for 
larger community service—this doctrine 
has been steadfastly preached by Dr 
Washington and, indirectly, by the Na- 
tional Negro Business League, not for 
the purpose of separating the best in- 
terests of white and colored people iri 
the economic world, but rather to de- 
velop the initiative, judgment, and lat-- 
ent forces of a race that, like all other 
races, must steadily become more inter-- 
dependent and at the same time more 
self-respecting and more self-sustaining 


Common Welfare 


THE BOY AND THE “SIX WHO PASS WHILE THE LENTILS BOIL” 


The ballad singer, the dreadful headsman, the blind man, the queen, the milkmaid, and the mime on their way to the 
beheading of the queen who must suffer the penalty for offending the person of the king’s great aunt 


HF PLAY OF IMAGINATION IN 
THE TINIEST THEATER 


DESIGNED FoR young folks, buoy- 
ant with the spirit of youth, but with 
an underlying philosophy needful to 
every age, the Portmanteau Theater re- 
cently started on its life of travel. For, 
as its name implies, it is a portable 
stage and may go hither and yon as the 
fancy of an audience dictates. It 
starts its journeying from New York, 
but in nature and purpose, it is quite un- 
like the average novelty that hails from 
the home of things theatrical. 

For some time a group of people en- 
deavoring, through Christodora House, 
to put some color into the gray life of a 
crowded New York neighborhood, had 
hoped for a settlement theater. But 
there were all the usual difficulties and 
the plan seemed destined to remain in 
the realm of hope when Stewart Walk- 
er, who had been giving largely of his 
time and talent to teaching the art of 
the drama to the settlement boys and 
girls, conceived the idea of a collaps- 
ible stage which could be set up any- 
where as needed, thus obviating expen- 
sive building construction. 


While learning the mechanics of his 
profession, during six years’ connection 
with the commercial theater, as stage 
director for David Belasco, Mr. Walk- 
er had opportunity to observe the new 
tendency in stage decoration, the ideal 
of simplicity as contrasted with the rich 
and elaborate detail of the average suc- 
cessful play of today. 

This ideal of simplicity has been 
sought in the Portmanteau and is the 
secret of its charm. Simplicity also is 
the secret of the ten boxes which hold 
the theater complete with all its set- 
tings and which are shipped as personal 


baggage of the players. The theater 
can be set up ready for a performance 
in a couple of hours and taken down in 
less. It may be used in settlements, 
schools, colleges, churches, private homes 
or even out in the open. 

Having constructed a successful port- 
able theater, Mr. Walker brought to- 
gether a small company of professional 
players. On the evening of July 14, 
they gave their first public dress re- 
hearsal before an enthusiastic audience 
at Christodora House. 

Three little plays were presented: 
The first, called the Trimplet, was by 
Mr. Walker. It was a dream play, the 
theme the search for “the way to live 
happy ever after.” 

The second, A Fan and Two Candle- 
sticks, played on the forestage, was by 
Mary Macmillan, a pretty story of a ca- 
pricious coquette. 

Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil, the last play and the best, was 
also by Mr. Walker. Its characters in 


THE LITTLE STAGE 


In blue, black and gold with its own 
effective lighting system 


_ colorful garb, planned in harmony with 


the setting of the quaint kitchen, made 
an unusually pleasing picture. 

With this company and his portable 
stage, Mr. Walker will go wherever 
called, presenting plays that appeal to 
the imagination, plays that contribute to 
the beauty of life. 

But he has also plans for Christodora 
House where the Portmanteau will of- 
ten delight the neighborhood people. 
What lies back of an artistic production, 
the play of imagination necessary in 
every phase of the work of the stage is. 
the larger idea of drama Mr. Walker 
hopes, through his teaching, to implant 
in these East Side boys and_ girls. 
Eventually plays written by the settle- 
ment young people will be presented by 
them, the scenery designed, constructed 
and painted by them, and the costumes 
designed and made, even woven and 
dyed, by them. A common achievement 
to work for, practically all the activities 
of the settlement will contribute to its 
success. And all who contribute will 
profit thereby—the clubs studying Eng- 
lish, who will write the story, must de- 
velop imagination and ability to give it 
expression; the students of expression 
and diction, who will impersonate the 
characters, must learn self-control and 
through it, control of others; the weav- 
ers, dyers, printers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, must learn to work with the 
spirit of the creative artist whose work 
gives him joy. 

Such is the scope of this tiniest of 
theaters among boys and girls of unde- 
veloped imaginative powers; but the 
productions of the traveling players will 
serve no less worthy purpose in the de- 
light they will afford the more fortunate 
young people whose alert minds readily 
grasp the fanciful idea. 
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UP THE HILL TO TRISCORNIA 


One the groups that found a fresh air holiday on the heights overlooking Havana 
harbor. 


ROTECTING THE HEALTH OF 
CUBAN BABIES 


Up THE HILL to the immigrant 


encampment of Triscornia, Havana, 
during July and August, scampered 


more than 700 little Cuban children un- 
der ten years of age. They didn’t all 
scamper. Some of them crept along on 
crutches; some were driven in wagons; 
some were babies carried by their moth- 
ers or by nurses,—but in groups of fif- 
ties or more, all were entering into a 
fresh air vacation in this high region 
overlooking Havana harbor, escaping 
from city heat and the summer diseases 
that threaten children of the poor in 
Cuba as well as in America. 

To devote part of the Triscornia en- 
campment to the children during the 
season when decreased immigration 
leaves much of its healthful space unoc- 
cupied, is part of the large plan for in- 
fant welfare work originated by Dr. 
Enrique Nufez, president of Havana 
University and secretary of the state 
Department of Sanitation and Charities. 
Dr. Nufez’ plan, which is approved by 
Senor Menocal, president of the Repub- 
lic, has already in the year or so since 
its inception, met hearty support and co- 
operation in Hayana and promises to 
spread throughout Cuba. For Dr. 
Nunez has mapped out nothing less than 
a complete state department of child 
welfare, Servicio de Higiene Infantil. 
This “service,” approved and created by 
President Menocal in 1913, assumes as 
its cargo (charge) such important and 
practical functions as: registration and 
Supervision of midwives and wet- 


nurses; care and instruction of expect- 
ant mothers; assisting mothers who 
nurse their own children; provision for 
tuberculous children; medical inspection 
of school children; establishing places 
for “diversion” and “vigorous sports”; 
inspection, of institutions, public and pri- 
vate, for the refuge and shelter of chil- 
dren; inspection of dairies and milk 
supplies, and statistics of infant mor- 
bidity and mortality. And instructions 
to these ends have been issued to medi- 
cal inspectors and nurses of the service. 

To co-operate with the department in 
carrying out these measures, the secre- 
tary “besought the concurrence of dis- 
tinguished persons at a public meeting,” 
as the stately language of the Spanish 
report gives it; and an Association for 
the Protection of Infancy was organ- 
ized. The central committee of this as- 
sociation divided Havana into five sec- 
tions, in each of which, local commit- 
tees will organize and direct sanitary 
and charitable work in co-operation 
with the state medical officers. This 
will secure to existing charities, an offi- 
cial recognition and protection, as well 
as establish new agencies when these 
are needed. 

Already nurseries for abandoned chil- 
dren, dispensaries, kindergartens, and 
the “Sanitary Colony of Infantile De- 
fense”’ at Triscornia, have been estab- 
lished or assisted. Money grants from 
the Republic have been secured to carry 
on the Triscornia work, to open a sum- 
mer outing-place for poor children at 
Jesus del Monte, and to provide break- 
fasts for school children from the fam- 
ilies of workmen who are out of work, 


and to make improvements in the ma- 
ternity home. 

This preventive and remedial work 
will be extended throughout the repub- 
lic as rapidly as funds allow. Cuba 
boasts in a recent issue of Sanidad y 
Beneficencia, of being “the first nation 
that would present the harmonious, 
complete and excellent organization in 
which all branches of public health and 
charities are united and placed under 
the personal direction of a Secretary, 
who is a member of the cabinet and re- 
sponsible for the progress of the serv- 
ices confided to him.” 


EEBLEMINDEDNESS AMONG 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


THERE HAS been a_ growing 
suspicion of late that there is a good 
deal of exaggeration in the statements 
made by some investigators and eager- 
ly caught up by the newspapers, as to 
the proportion of feeble-minded boys and 
girls among those classed as delinquents. 
This suspicion has been especially strong 
among the people who know these chil- 
dren best, the school teachers and pro- 
bation officers. 

That some bad boys are of subnormal 
mentality, everyone would admit, but 
those who know them intimately would 
also insist that other bad boys are un- 
usually clever. The truth is that this 
question has not been studied in such a 
way as to avoid possible errors. The 
boys and girls tested for their so-called 
mental age have been selected groups, 
not the rank and file; and therefore the 
proportion discovered to be below nor- 
mal should not be regarded as the pro- 
portion of all delinquent boys and girls. 

Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, assistant 
director of the Psychopathic Institute 
attached to the Juvenile Court in Chi- 


THE “‘ASYLO-MENOCAL” 


Magnificent trees shade the playground 
of this orphanage. 


Health 


cago, has recently published an article in 
the Journal of Law and Criminology, in 
which she points out this defect in sta- 
tistics based on story and on studies 
of children in reformatories. 

Dr. Bronner says: j 

“Of course, such investigations can 
take into account only the caught of- 
fender. Those who, because of unusual 
cleverness or because of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, escape detection and arrest, 
may be equally or more culpable than 
those apprehended. Though intelligence 
is not the only factor responsible for the 
lack of detection and arrest, yet it is un- 
doubtedly a large one. This means that 
in all studies of offenders, there is a 
selective force operating which tends to 
eliminate the brightest and most cap- 
able. 

“Nor is this all; for the majority of 
such data as have appeared have been 
based upon the study of those in insti- 
tutions—in reformatories and state in- 
dustrial schools. When this is true we 
have not merely a selected group, but 
rather a selected portion of an already 
selected group. For now-a-days there 
is a tendency to commit to institutions 
only the most incorrigible or the least 
hopeful offenders. With our present 
system, all those believed capable of re- 
formation under probation are given this 
opportunity. In consequence we should 
expect to find a larger percentage of 
the dull and incapable among those sent 
to reform and state schools than among 
those released on parole. 

“These facts necessarily influence in 
a large measure the results of investiga- 
tions and give a picture that is distorted 
if applied generally. The results should 
be interpreted ‘as showing conditions 
that exist among the group investigated, 
only. Unfortunately, only too often the 
data are quoted as if representative of 
offenders in general. If 25 per cent of 
the inmates of reformatory institutions 
are found to be mentally defective that 
does not mean that 25 per cent of all 
offenders are mentally defective, nor 
that one-fourth of all crimes committed 
are to be explained on the basis of men- 
tal incapacity.” 

Dr. Bronner also questions the) value 
of statistics based only on the Binet- 
Simon tests, when applied to children 
over ten years old. After this age, she 
thinks the scale practically valueless. 

With the object of determining as ac- 
curately as possible the degree of men- 


LETTING FRESH AIR PREVENT AS WELL 


The Tuberculosis Preventorium for 


ous need for protecting children exposed at home to tuberculosis 
Dr. Alfred F. Hess found during an investigation in 1914 that there 
was no institution specifically prepared to guard young children 
against infection, and has since been urging that ‘tuberculosis pre- 
ventoriums for infants be established where, by a rigorous fresh ai 
régime, these children may be guarded through the period of especial 


susceptibility to the disease.” 


tal deficiency among delinquents, Dr. 
Bronner made an examination of 505 
boys and girls in the detention home 
of the Juvenile Court, taking them con- 
secutively as they entered. To a cer- 
tain extent this was a selected group, 
yet less so than any other, for it in- 
cluded first offenders as well as recid- 
ivists and those brought in by their par- 
ents as well as those caught in wrong- 
doing. 

Dr. Bronner used in addition to the 
Binet tests an ordinary school examina- 
tion. She found that 88.9 per cent of 
these children were undoubtedly normal: 
90.6 per cent of the boys and 87.2 per 
cent of the girls. Seven per cent of the 
boys and 11.2 per cent of the girls were 
definitely feeble-minded and there were 
eleven, or 2.4 per cent, who were dubi- 
ous. Dr. Bronner does not herself con- 
sider these last as feeble-minded. In 
her judgment, the normal constitute 90.9 
per cent; but even if doubtful cases are 
excluded, a proportion remains which, 
though large. enough to present a grave 
problem, is not nearly so large as less 
careful investigators have led us to ex- 
pect. 


LITTLE HEALTH-SEEKERS AT THE COLONY OF 
NUESTRA SENORA DE LAS MERCEDES, HAVANA 


AS CURE TUBERCULOSIS. 


Children at Farmins 
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DRUG LAW 


WHEN THE Harrison law went 
into effect this Spring, and the drug 
habitués were suddenly deprived of the 
opium and cocaine on which they had 
come to depend, the papers were full of 
tragic stories of the plight of these poor 
victims and of even more dismaying es- 
timates of their numbers. 

It was said that more than two per 
cent of the people in the United States 
were addicted to the use of opium and 
cocaine; that this number was being 
augmented at the rate of 100,000 a year; 
that fully 90 per cent of the opium im- 
ported was being used jor illegitimate 
purposes, and as much as 200 ounces of 
the cocaine for every ounce used for 
medicinal purposes. 

A report of the Public Health Serv- 
ice states, however, that the number of 
drug habitués has been much exagger- 
ated. Since all the opium and coca in 
the country is imported and pays a high 
import tax, the quantity is accurately 
known; and it is possible to ‘compute 
how many drug-users there would be if 
all the ‘cocaine and 90 per cent of the 
opium were consumed  illegitimately. 
Such an estimate would give a number 
far below 2 per cent of the population, 
—about 300,000. But it is probable that 
200,000 represents the outside estimate. 

That the ideas entertained concern- 
ing the extent of the evil were exagger- 
ated is shown also by the records of 
hospital admissions. Says the report: 

“Tt had been predicted that the result 
of the enforcement of this law would be 
a besieging of hospitals) by drug ad- 
dicts, and a crime wave of national 
scope accompanied by a trail of suicide 
and death. While the effect of the en- 
forcement of the federal anti-narcotic 
law. has been clearly evidenced by hos- 
pital reports, the results have been by no 
means so far reaching or so startling as 
had been expected.” 


» DRUG OF THE HARRISON 
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INSANITARY CONDITIONS AND RESIDUAL TYPHOID IN AN ITHACA DISTRICT 


Advance pages reporting the public health survey of Ithaca, 
N. Y., made by Franz Schneider, Jr., of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in co-operation with Prof. W. F. Willcox and 
students of Cornell University, affords another inescapable 
districts of 
wells 


privies are still used. 
954 such wells (left-hand chart) are used, chiefly in the Inlet 
district; in the same district are 655 outdoor privies (right- 
The remarkable correspondence between the 
distribution of these sanitary makeshifts and the city’s residual 
typoid, points an obvious moral. 
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A house to house canvass showed that 


IGOROUS PLANS FOR CON- 
TROL OF CANCER 


THE AMERICAN Society for the 
Control of Cancer will continue during 
the coming year to work toward the 
twofold object for which it was organ- 
ized two years ago writes. Curtis E. 
Lakeman, secretary. 

This design comprises not only the 
organization and pursuit of an educa- 
tional campaign to bring home the need 
of early diagnosis and early surgical 
treatment, but also the gathering of in- 
formation in regard to malignant dis- 
ease. The society does not, however, 
contemplate the prosecution or support 
of biological research, already so ably 
pursued under the auspices of our lead- 
ing universities. With these workers in 
the field of pure science mutually help- 
ful relations have developed. 

The statistics of cancer mortality 
need to be improved in regard to both 
their collection and their publication. 
Acting on the suggestion of the society, 
the United States Census Bureau has 
already initiated a notable advance in 
this respect. Under the authorization 
of W. H. Harris, the late director of 
the census, and his successor, Mr. 
Rogers, the Division of the Vital Sta- 
tistics is preparing a special report on 
the cancer mortality of the United 
States registration area in 1914. The 
number of deaths will be stated in much 
fuller detail, according to sex, race, and 
age, and under thirty titles of organs 
and parts of the body affected, instead 
of, as hitherto, only under the six titles 
of the International List of Causes of 
Death. 

The society is also interested in special 
Statistical studies of the geographical, 
racial and occupational distribution of 
cancer; and above all, in collating upon 
a uniform plan the records of surgical 
treatment of the disease in the leading 
hospitals. 

The important and clearly established 
lessons derived from such studies of the 
sources of information must be given 
to the public. The society will continue 
to do this directly through its publica- 
tions, its regular articles for newspap- 


ers, and its lectures. But in the large 
view it can best secure this object by 
enlisting the co-operation of all appro- 
priate existing agencies which conduct 
educational work. 

Foremost among these are the state 
and local departments of health, especi- 
ally those which are devoting a share 
of their energies to spreading the gospel 
of health by bulletins, exhibits and lec- 
tures. Likewise committees on public 
health education in many states are con- 
ducting admirable campaigns under the 
auspices of the state medical societies. 
Toward all these agencies the Cancer 
Society stands in the relation of the 
“producing” to the “distributing” end 
of a manufacturing business. With its 
wide outlook over the national field it 
is in a position to provide statistical ma- 
terial, to receive and pass on new knowl- 
edge, new experiences, new methods 
which have been found valuable in one 
field and should be used in others. 

Thus the society takes the position of 
“middleman” between the research 
workers and statistical students produc- 
ing new facts about cancer at the 
sources of knowledge on the one hand, 
and on the other, the many agencies, 
general and local, which will bring the 
practical bearings of this knowledge, 
new and old, directly home to the people. 

The relation of the national society 
to similar movements within the various 
states should appear clear from what 
has been said. In no case will the so- 
ciety seek to set up local agencies to 
parallel work already adequately organ- 
ized under the auspices of state medical 
associations and boards of health. Pro- 
vision has been made for local commit- 
tees to be organized under the super- 
vision of the resident directors of the 
national society wherever no state or 
local agency is in a position to under- 
take the work. Such groups will not be 
formed, however, except under full 
agreement with present state agencies. 
Wherever, as in Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Texas, and many other states, commit- 
tees of the state medical societies and 
other local agencies are at work, every 
effort will be made to assist these groups 
in the manner already outlined. 


RITISH REPORT ON PAINTERS’ 
LEAD POISONING 


Four YEARS ago, the British 
Home Office appointed a committee to 
inquire into the extent, causes and pre- 
vention of lead poisoning among paint- 
ers. The report of this committee, 
which has been engaged in taking evi- 
dence from a large number of expert 
witnesses, has been awaited with much 
interest by master-painters and sanitar- 
ians in this country, for until now Great 
Britain has not had any laws regulating 
the use of white lead paints, as have so 
many of the Continental countries. 

The report is more drastic than most 
people expected. It proposes to limit 
the amount of soluble lead in paint used | 
for buildings to five per cent of the pig- 
ment portion. It simply allows the use 
of certain lead colors, hard to replace, 
such as the green used for window shut- 
ters; and also lead dryers and lead boil- 
ed linseed oil, but not white lead or red 
lead as pigments. 

A minority report by a master-paint- 
er, member of the committee, advises _ 
regulation instead of prohibition; but in 
their testimony before the committee, 
most of the master-painters were for 
prohibition. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion act has compelled the master-paint- 
er to pay compensation for lead-poison- 
ing which develops in a workman in his 
employ, because he is the last employer. 
Yet the public continues to demand that 
he use lead paint. For his own protec- 
tion he wants to be forbidden to use lead 
paint. 

The report of the committee is only a 
recommendation, and the trade journals 
in this country which comment on it, 
point out the importance of the British 
white lead industry and the unlikelihood 
that it will quietly submit to extinction. 
Moreover, zinc oxide, the substitute 
recommended, is not made in England 
and to make it they would be obliged to 
use the spelter which is now in such 
urgent demand for the brass needed for 
ammunition. 

On the whole, the prospects are not 
bright for protective legislation of this 
or any other kind in England till the 
war is over. 


Philanthropic Individualism 


By Erving Winslow 


ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVING CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON 


HOSE who are interested in 

any sphere of action tend to 

separate by natural evolution 

into two classes: that of the 
professional and the layman, the agent 
and the supporter, the giver of self and 
the giver of money. We learn with 
admiration and amazement of multiply- 
ing schemes for the improvement of 
social conditions, to be conducted on 
scientific principles, which can be ex- 
pected, as it were, automatically to ef- 
fect magnificent results. No one grudges 
the vast sums that are expended for 
investigation to prepare the way for 
these designs or the labor and study 
which are given to national and local 
legislation to be officially applied 
through statutes for public betterment. 
Men and women are being specifically 
trained to relieve the needs of body, 
mind and environment, and _ philan- 
thropy is becoming a business and a 
profession. 

Remedial organizations, public and 
private, must be in a sense mechanically 
operated. Their success is going to be 
very great, great in proportion to the 
capability of their mechanism and that 
of their professional agents. Knowl- 
edge, economy, experience, the fertility 
of co-ordinated minds and well-devised 
rules give the organizations wonderful 
advantage. Public funds stand behind 
some of them. The tendency can not 
be denied both in these organizations 
and in such as are privately supported 
to shut away the layman from any active 
connection with their functions. He can 
scarcely, as it seems, try to help, with- 
out hindering, in any other way than by 
giving financial aid. The machine in 
short tends to drive out the consciously 
inadequate hand-work. 


But we may draw a lesson from world 
“politik” by way of comparison that is 
only emphasizing the experience of the 
last decade which had already begun to 
teach its moral. Efficiency is not all. 
The work itself is not all. Room must 
somehow be left for the individual upon 
whose own potent activity, developed 
through errors and blunders perhaps, 
real progress must solidly rest. It is a 
j,very old story indeed. Monarchies are 
efficient. Democracies come to efficiency 
only by muddling along through ex- 
periments and failures. We see in evi- 
dence an individualism that has been 
crushed out by a magnificent and thor- 
oughly perfected machine which can 
only come to its own again by crush- 
ing out the machine—with what waste 
and loss of energy! 


Heaven forbid that any need should 
arise for such a revolution in the social 


equilibrium! But no doubt, there is a 
certain restlessness at “red tape” and 
concentrated official administration as- 
sociated in the common mind with those 
controlling the aggregations of power 
and wealth, who contribute to the sup- 
port of this benevolent machinery; and 
their motives are often most unjustly 
suspected as being those of class self- 
defence. The personal alienation of the 
rich and the poor may thus be rather 
increased than diminished as it ought 
to be. 

A recent serious discussion as of sci- 
entific terminology concerning the use 
of the word “client” in characterizing 
the object of philanthropy brings to the 
memory the motto of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities, “Not alms but a friend,” 
specializing the word in its finest sense, 
for a relation based upon love. This 
was the direct inspiration of Octavia 
Hill. 

“Case” or “client” may suffice for the 
records of board rooms and offices, but 
the associations of legality and depend- 
ency do not recommend them to the in- 
dividual visitor who was inspired by this 
good ideal. The plea made for him is 
for individual action in individual cases, 
even by the inexpert, willing, of course, 
to learn and obey the counsels of ex- 
perience. It must be remembered that 
there is common benefit for both parties 
in such friendly intercourse, sympa- 
thetically undertaken and patiently pur- 
sued. Very important to the visitor was 
his personal relation with a few fam- 
ilies, sure to derive untold benefit 
from his intercourse with those who 
often bravely, and always pathetically, 
struggle against the drawbacks of weak- 
ness or misfortune. The kind of hope 
and courage they received from a warm- 
hearted volunteer offset his initial mis- 
takes in their regard. 


B EHIND the scenes in the ward offices 
the paid agent, the professional ele- 
ment, was the resource for advice and 
encouragement—most careful to leave 
the responsibility to do its educative 
work with the visitor, employing hints 
for the guidance of the amateur and 
never open advice or suggestion. The 
tax on time and patience was thought 
well worth while. The visitor was 
sometimes disappointed because three 
or four interviews effected no visible 
reform in a family debased by years of 
drink and vicious living! The gift of 
a flower-pot did not immediately con- 
vert a slattern into a tidy housekeeper. 
The shock was great at finding the 
pathetic poverty of the mother of a sick 
son was really a state of affluence for 
her condition in life, since she had man- 


aged to get on the lists of a dozen char- 
itable societies and her four other chil- 
dren had profitable connection with sun- 
day schools of as many churches and 
denominations. There was a double les- 
son learned from the experience of a 
weekly visitor on a stated day, when she 
always found the woman, for whom she 
was caring, in satisfactory shape, in- 
spiring hope and confidence. Changing 
the day of the visit she found the Mon- 
day saint a Tuesday sinner, in a maud- 
lin condition, and, that the poor are not 
always the best friends of the poor, she 
learned by the fact that the neighbors. 
made haste to testify to the habits of 
the inebriate, periodically restrained. 


ONE great advantage the volunteer 

visitors had and improved was that 
such persons were able to make an ac- 
quaintance on the basis of pure friend- 
ship. They were never the Mrs, Par- 
diggles of philanthropy, intrusive dis- 
tributors of tracts and impertinent ad- 
vice, or the mere dispensers of pauperiz- 
ing cash. The fashionable fad of slum- 
ming was a great blow to the established 
system. Groups of silly folks forced their 
way into the rooms’ of people who had 
the sacred rights of home like anybody. 
Fashion need have no motive and is its 
own condemnation, but if there were 
any motive it was that of mere curios- 
ity, the love of novelty and excitement. 
The air of these fashionables was 
wholly alien. They asked impertinent 
questions; they showed how they gloat- 
ed upon the incongruity of the unusual 
surroundings and the shock to their 
delicacy ; sniffed at the “poor smell” and 
obviously avoided every kind of con- 
tact; crowning their maladroitness, they 
scattered gifts of money and in fact did 
all in their power to make the class 
abyss wider. 


The earlier visitors and those who 
still carry forward their work were and 
are doing all in their power to create 
such common understanding and sym- 
pathy as should help a little to bridge 
the gap. There are, of course, extremists 
who consider such feeble efforts toward 
human solidarity worse than useless, since 
their own special reforms seem to them to 
be hindered by any delay in intensifying 
the evils of present conditions, so that 
their panaceas might be invoked for a 
thorough cure. And, of course, they de- 
plore what they consider a futile diver- 
sion of energy. Although consecration 
and devoted labors attend the work of 
planning, organizing, legislating and ad- 
ministering; the touch of personal serv- 
ice and sacrifice has its closer appeals in 
the devotion of man to man. By sacri- 
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fice only, great things are done, and its 
teaching and example exert an unfailing 
influence. 

The recent luxurious habit of 
absences from the cities among those 
who have the means to devote several 
months to rest and pleasure is a power- 
ful contributory influence in separating 
the “leisure class” from the enforced all- 
the-year round city dwellers. The poor 
we have always with us (except when 
we run away from them), and whenever 
we will we may do them good. With 
whatever gratitude or advantage the 
ministrations of the salaried profession- 
al are received, the faithful friendship 
of those who came often from the 
farm, the mountains or the seashore told 
a different story. The gift which blest 
the giver of self brought its own special 
and peculiar message to the receiver. 

~ UCH an one was given by the high- 

hearted leader—delicate lady, but 
resolute toiler—whose final work among 
her friends, a Christmas work, was done 
last Christmas-tide. The appreciation of 
her biographer contained nothing of this 
devotion, which was hidden from her 
brilliant life in the world. But naught 
was lost of that spirit which brought 
Annie Fields and many others, whose lot 
lay in pleasant places, day after day to 
those who looked for them in sweltering 
streets, in hospitals or in the courthouse 
dock. 

It is not well to make a systematic 
literary use of déalings with poor and 
unfortunate friends as has been indis- 
creetly done in flagrant instances. But 
after sufficient time has elapsed to avoid 
identification, one or two reminiscences 
of experiences where gain in the result 
might not have followed by transfer of 
the matter in hand to any organized 
system may be permissible to point the 
moral. 

There was a dear old woman quite 
the ideal for the beginner, neat as a pin, 
with her bible -and spectacles on the 
table and a comfortable little tea-pot be- 
side her, who had been a matron to con- 
vey some reformed girls from England 
to Australia for wives of the early set- 
tlers, needing only friends (and a little 
annuity procured from one of the agen- 
cies that gave grants to the “silent” 
poor). It was really a kind of social 


long 


function, such as no institutional treat- 
ment could have offered, to make her a 
Sunday visit especially as a young lady 
of the visitor’s acquaintance often made 
a coincident call! 

There was an occasion of dealing with 
a group of rough boys in a night school 
requiring not quite such heroic treat- 
ment as Dr. Rainsford’s famous fisti- 
cuff contest, though knives were drawn 
and it seemed as if police in the back- 
ground might have to be called in,— 
ending in a regular class of good fellows 
with common respect and good will. 

There was an episode which was very 
interesting at the time and is the sub- 
ject of a certain complacent retrospec- 
tion. One cold morning a visitor went to 
an address which had been given him 
in a tenement. Receiving no response 
to his knock on the door to which he 
had been directed, he opened it, to find 
nothing in the room apparently but a 
big feather bed. At the sound of his 
entrance, however, it showed signs of 
motion, and after a brief interval the 
entire family emerged well covered with 
feathers. In the absence of furniture, 
and having no work to do, the household 
had spent the time where warmth could 
be procured. The group consisted of 
the father, who was a widower, a daugh- 
ter, a niece and two boys. 

The “head” of the family turned out 
to be so diseased by drink that the one 
thing to do was to send him to the in- 
sane asylum which was the only official 
action taken in the case. Domestic em- 
ployment was obtained for the daughter 
and a place in the country for the niece, 
both with friends. The niece continued 
in country life and married well. After 
a year or two the daughter was married 
also and with her well-to-do husband 
brought up a little family. They con- 
tinued pleasant acquaintances. 

The visitor had himself legally ap- 
pointed guardian for the two boys. For 
one, employment was soon found with 
an express company, for which he fin- 
ally became a driver and made his own 
home. The younger brother, the visitor 
took to his country place where it was 
first necessary to boil him and burn his 
clothes and then to use great care to 
adjust relations with the country boys 
as he brought with him the education of 
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the gutter and a quarrelsome disposition. . 
He developed a taste and ability for the 
care of horses and after a while he was 
put into a position from which he pass-— 
ed on to a satisfactory career as a stable- 
man. He also married and had a family. 
The whole close intercourse with this 
family, which lasted more than four 
years, and apparently put them on their 
feet, without any institutionalism, cer- 
tainly did the visitor an immense deal 
of good. 


OTE books and memory are full of 
such experiences of ever so many 
good, devoted people most of them busy 
in professions, in affairs and in family 
and social duties. Life was less engross- 
ing in those days than it is now, but the 
opportunity being given, might not this 
engrossment yield in some degrees to a 
will that might find a way? It might 
seem like a vain “kicking against the 
pricks” to oppose any general tendency 
of the time, but after all progression is 
made in cycles and if, as has been said, 
“efficiency” as a cure-all and end-all has 
had its day, individualism which is 
based on a tremendous human fact may 
come in again with the discovery that 
humanity, as a mere cog-wheel in world 
machinery, is an anachronism. 


It is hardly necessary to reiterate that 
nothing but absolute and whole-hearted 
admiration can be felt for the great 
spirit which is moving over the troubled 
waters of social life. The science of it, 
though not dealing with the divine alone, 
may soon claim theology’s old title 
queen, of sciences, since its scope com- 
prehends the divine in man. There 
could be no nobler functions than those 
of the investigators and organizers of 
the day of whose work THE Survey is 
a brilliant record. 


Yet one of these “shining ones” said 
not long ago to a friend whose lot is set 
in an humble corner, so that he has time 
and means for poking about in by-ways 
among other obscure persons: “How I 
envy the opportunity for a contact 
through which I could give and receive 
a living touch, so that I might not only 
feel a love for mankind but a love for 
my fellow man.” 

Perhaps some readers, even among 
the busier ones, may find if they try an 
hour or so for this pleasant pursuit. 


house where dead men live, and give counsel 
to the living who come to them humbly. 
The wise dead, the mighty dead, those who loved, 


those who hated, they are all grouped to- 
gether, 


They are all in this house, and the spell of silence 


is upon them. 


Only when one of their own kind comes, awesome- 


eyed and true, only then is the ban lifted, 


And they talk with him mightily as only great 


souls can talk with ‘great souls, 


As only kinsmen talk with kinsmen. 


Organizing the Community for the Protection of 


its Mental Life 


By Adolf Meyer, M.D. 


PHIPPS PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, BALTIMORE 


BEG leave to discuss briefly the 
field of the care and treatment of 
both mental defects and the ac- 
quired disorders which may grow 
out of defect but also out of differences 
in the endurance of the human organism 
and in its capacity for adaptation. I 
wish to place emphasis on the disorders 
developing in the course of life. 

I want to give a concise survey of 
existing agencies working in the field, 
and of their respective domains: hospi- 
tals, dispensaries, mental hygiene or- 
ganizations, school system, courts, child 
labor bureaus, and organizations for 
social reconstruction. 

I shall then single out the principal 
problems calling for specific work: 


The difficulty of finding one’s level; 
Some facts concerning alcohol; 
The problem of venereal disease; 
Heredity. 


We then take up constructive work, 
first with regard to these clearly de- 
fined issues of alcoholism and syphilis 
and then the opportunities in the 
schools. 

I am anxious to emphasize as a dis- 
tinctive ideal, the need of attacking the 
work in small enough units of communi- 
ties and neighborhoods; of making the 
attack at the source, by community or- 
ganization in addition to legislation, and 
of making the best use of our available 
opportunities in these directions. 


First, the existing agencies and their 
proper use. 

1. Hospitals. A number of our states 
have today a very elaborate and efficient 
state hospital system. In the minds of 
the general public, these hospitals are 
still asylums,—that is to say, places to 
which people are sent with more or less 
certainty that they will either die soon 
or stay there for the rest of their lives. 

It is high time that the community 
should recognize that a hospital’s most 
vital function is curative and construc- 
tive, and that the principle of segre- 
gation is not the leading issue. About 
20 per cent of those who are admitted 
are returned home in their previous 
working capacity, and 25 per cent more 
able at least to live at home under pro- 
tection. It should be made clear to the 
people and to the legislatures that these 
hospitals must be located and officered 
in keeping with the aim of constructive 
and curative work. 

A modern hospital must get together 
the facts with which to reconstruct the 


patient’s life. It must be in touch with 
the patient’s home and be helpful to the 
family in the attempt to create a whole- 
some environment for the returning pa- 
tient. This inevitably means the organi- 
zation of social work and home visita- 
tion, and help to the heredity-tainted 
family; it also means that the staffs of 
the hospitals must be chosen from men 
devoted to constructive and curative 
work, not merely to administrative in- 
terests; and that there should be enough 
physicians actually to do the work and 
to bring it to the point of efficiency 
and success beyond the hospital walls. 

To attain this we must undertake a 
nation-wide fight against the all too fre- 
quent control or intimidation of such in- 
stitutions by unprincipled politics and 
demoralizing types of economy. 

2. A second type of agency is, the 
dispensaries. Either in connection with 
hospitals or independent, they must 
make it easy for the patient to get ad- 
vice for home treatment. The ideal ar- 
rangement would be to have in connec- 
tion with a dispensary at least one phy- 
sician able to visit homes, assisted by 
social workers trained for investigation 
and for giving guidance to the patient 
and to the family and social unit. 

3. In some communities it has been 
found best to organize special mental 
hygiene organizations, using the avail- 
able dispensaries as far as possible, do- 
ing emergency work and work in the 
form of after-care and placing of pa- 
tients returned from _ hospitals, and 
serving as advisers in the decision where 
to place patients and preventive cases or 
where to direct them. Baltimore has, as 
far as I know, the distinction of having 
the first organization of this kind under 
the direction of a physician. The record 
that Dr. Cornell has made for himself 
and his work is certainly well worth 
looking into by those interested in such 
work. 

4. The fourth already existing agency 
is the school system. It is true that 
most school physicians are trained main- 
ly to discover infectious diseases and 
possibly the defects of various organs, 
such as the sense organs, but more and 
more attention is being paid to mental 
defects and to disorders of the person- 
ality and of behavior. 

How much there is to be done in this 
field is clearly shown by the survey in 
one of the school districts of Baltimore, 
made by Dr. Charles Macfie Campbell. 
This survey brought out as its principal 


result the fact that at least 10 per cent 
of the children are clearly not fitted 
for any public school curriculum, and 
that another 15 per cent or 20 per cent 
should have a curriculum more especial- 
ly, adapted to the endowment of the 
pupil. What vocational bureaus can do 
in connection with schools, has no doubt 
been discussed elsewhere. 

5. In a few cities juvenile courts are 
beginning to have as adjuncts trained 
psychopathologists, whose work it is to 
study the mental condition of the chil- 
dren brought there. Prisons and jails 
should be centers of preventive work. 
Judges would be more even-handed in 
their distribution of justice if the pris- 
on officials aimed more and more to 
utilize the period of detention of the 
prisoners to the best advantage for 
some sort of reconstructive work. 
Punishment, in order to attain its end in 
correction, should be punishment which 
does correct. 

For genuine preventive work in these 
lines, we shall have to wait until the 
legal profession and the public will ac- 
cept the fact that a good many individu- 
als are best served by prolonged deten- 
tion or permanent care of some kind, 
since every relapse or at least every 
repetition of offense is really a blot on 
the efficiency of justice, and often the 
result of a wanton assignment of re- 
sponsibility to persons unable to carry 
the burden. 

6. It would be wrong to pass over 
the interesting work which is being done 
by those boards which control the issu- 
ance of working permits for minors 
under the age required by the child 
labor laws; further, the activity of many 
constructive workers in the charity or- 
ganizations, and no doubt also the work 
in church organizations. I have heard 
it stated repeatedly of late that since 
the wider use of the dispensaries for 
mental cases, the point of view of char- 
ity workers has changed considerably, 
and that a great deal of what appeared 
as mere “cussedness’” is becoming more 
and more a matter of investigation and 
of examination by dispensary and other 
physicians. 

Now let us briefly review the special 
causes against which we should fight. 

It is in one respect a comfort, al- 
though to those concerned a matter of 
distress, that mental disorders depend to 
a very large extent, on heredity and 
predisposition of the stock. This is 
significant not only for eugenics, but 
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also for the proper education of the chil- 
dren andthe choice of their careers and 
the need of hygienic precautions. Pre- 
ventive work must not be too vague and 
diffused. It weakens the movement to 
preach too much to those who do not 
need it. Preventive work must have its 
places of attack; and the first places are 
the families that through experience 
with mental disorders have had their in- 
terest awakened in averting trouble for 
other members of the family. 

Finding the right level of occupation 
and aspiration is the great difficulty in 
hereditary cases and, naturally, equally 
so in those whose trouble is not neces- 
sarily on a hereditary foundation. Too 
many people aspire to positions or are 
driven into positions which may be too 
hard for them to fill; but a certain 
amount of success is as much a need 
for our health as our food and clothing 
and shelter. Those who are trying to 
obtain occupation for the handicapped 
and for the slightly defective, realize 
the great obligation resting upon the 
community to create respectable and 
satisfying opportunities for the handi- 
capped, and for those not able to face 
the full struggle of life. Any civiliza- 
tion can offer jobs to the strong work- 
er; it takes a well-organized civilization 
to take care of those less favored. 

From the difficulties of finding one’s 
level, we turn to a more specific factor, 
—that of alcoholism. Alcoholism has 
been minimized by some and even 
praised by some as a help in the elimin- 
ation of the unfit. Here, too, there has 
been too much talk where perhaps it was 
not fully needed. 

It is important that the public should 
know that the frequency of mental dis- 
orders due to alcohol, differs very much 
in different nationalities and different 
strata of the population. In the much 
maligned state of Maine, there is abso- 
lutely no doubt that alcoholic insanity is 
relatively much less frequent than in any 
other state that I know of; and when we 
study the nationalities of any one com- 
munity, as I did in Massachusetts and 
as Dr. George H. Kirby did for New 
York, we find that those nationalities 
that indulge largely in the social habits 
of alcoholism or in ordinary use of al- 
cohol, recruit the largest numbers of 
cases of alcoholic insanity in our hos- 
pitals. The percentage varies from less 
than 1 per cent to 39 per cent of all the 
admissions from the various nationali- 
ties. 

Alcoholic insanity is very rare among 
the Hebrews, who for reasons worth 
studying, furnish a model standard; it is 
most irequent in nationalities accustom- 
ed to strong liquors. There is an aver- 
age of about 20-25 per cent of alcoholic 
insanity among the male admissions in 
wine and beer-drinking communities. 

Another 15 per cent of the patients 
are undoubtedly accounted for by 
syphilis, which presents a gigantic prob- 
lem from the point of view of preven- 


tion. Large numbers of individuals by 
no means hereditarily predisposed, get 
swept away in the best periods of their 
lives by general paresis, which during 
the last twenty years has been clearly 
demonstrated to be a syphilitic disease 
of the brain. That over 30 per cent of 
our patients have serious difficulties with 
the adjustment of their sex life is a 
further reason why sex hygiene should 
be as broadly conceived as possible. 

Let us now turn to the constructive 
program. Some of the specific items 
just mentioned are general problems 
which all social workers have to wrestle 
with. 

Any effort to fight alcoholism will 
help us as much as it will help the 
criminologist and the charity worker, 
because it is not merely an individual 
problem but really one of communities. 
What I feel most keenly is the neces- 
sity of organizing in our communities, 
societies for total abstinence, to which it 
would be possible to join individuals who 
are recovering from the warning effects 
of disease. Unless recovering individu- 
als join groups of normally-living per- 
sons maintaining standards of total ab- 
stinence and providing social compen- 
sations for drinking habits, it is not 
often that they will resist for any length 
of time the attractions of alcohol and 
the attractions of destructive social 
companionships. 


CONSTRUCTIVE work for the pre- 

vention of syphilis is another issue 
of prophylaxis which inevitably meets 
far more than merely psychiatric needs. 
Even with the most optimistic concep- 
tion of our ability to treat syphilis at the 
present time, there is always a great 
possibility of the lingering of the infec- 
tion; so that prevention here continues 
to mean much more than cure. 

As far as I can see, the close associa- 
tion of syphilis with commercialized vice 
points out very clearly what is needed. 
It puts upon us the obligation of eradi- 
cating all those attempts at the solution 
of the prostitution problem which hold 
up to the young the idea of public sanc- 
tion of commercialized vice, and which, 
especially in the form of segregation, 
form a permanent advertisement and an 
official exhibit of the supposed necessity 
of “wild oats’ and promiscuity. More 
than anything else, a more serious atti- 
tude of our adult male population will 
have to bring about a reform. 

In the ultimate analysis, both the pre- 
vention of alcoholism and the preven- 
tion of syphilis have their greatest ally 
in the improvement of the program of 
education. I have great confidence in 
teachers’ being able to solve their prob- 
lem if they are well trained, promoted 
according to merit and given adequate 
support by the community. 

I have often felt that probably our 
community would be better off with re- 
gard to the school system if every citi- 
zen made it his duty to visit a school 
once a year and to spend at least half a 


' 
day there. Without such first-hand aj 
quaintance, few of us realize what av 
mirable work is being done and ho 
much more support the community ougl 
to give to the school system. Let 1 
encourage teachers to teach pupils to ¢ 
what they can do, both in work and } 
recreation and rest, instead of makin 
them the half-obedient servants of 
system often killing the native interes 
and training habits of serving time rath 
er than doing their work efficiently. 

Let us learn something from the stud 
of the frequently perfectly norm: 
truant and other revolutionary spiri 
of school age. And let us get over th 
notion that only the bad pupil needs a 
tention. A thing that is less ofte 
thought of is the fact that the so-calle 
“very good pupil,’ the extreme at th 
good end of the scale, is very much mor 
likely to be endangered by mental dis 
ease and nervous states than the frank 
ly and outspokenly bad and happy-ge 
lucky child. School excuses, headache: 
and attempts to get relieved from var: 
ous studies, ought to be subjected to th 
attention of the schoo! physician muc 
oftener than is the case at the preser 
time. The requests for dispensatio 
from various courses are often the firs 
signs of a need of attention. 

On all these points, legislation-is bu 
a partial help. State-wide efforts be 
come dilute. They are essential to mak 
activity permissive. But the work ulti 
mately must become intensive work i 
the real place of attack, in the natura 
units of community life. 

Without an improvement of the prin 
ciples of the grown-up population w 
must not expect the young to change b: 
mere school-training. Children lear: 
more from what they see and hear thai 
from what they are made to do a 
school. Without an improvement in th 
sense of the personal responsibility o 
each individual for community condi 
tions, many reforms will be changes i 
style rather than changes of heart. 

In such a matter as the prevention o 
mental troubles due to heredity, I main 
tain that although we know that a larg 
percentage of mental cases have a his 
tory of heredity, there is not a suffi 
ciently decisive body of facts establishe 
for us to be justified in making sweep 
ing rules against the marriage of thos 
who have had mental trouble either them 
selves or in their families. Indeed w 
might thereby run the risk of doing ; 
grave injustice to the race as well as in 
fringing on the rights of the individual 

We can do justice to the individual a 
well as to the race by making some prac 
tical conditions for such individuals t 
marry and have children: if they cai 
feel and give to their own sense and con 
science reasonable assurance of givin: 
a family of four children a wholesome 
healthy environment and education. I 
any unfavorable heredity should croy 
out, it would be highly probable tha 
healthy and capable brothers and sister: 
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ould be able to assure the protection 
id care of the problematic individual. 
ugenics in its present development, has 
2 right to attempt to enforce a stronger 
egative policy than that. If it does so, 
does so at the risk of depriving the 
ice of individuals who are a benefit to 
I certainly should not like to miss 
yme of the brothers and sisters of cer- 
lin patients from this globe, nor even 
yme of the patients. 
But I cannot emphasize too strongly 
1e obligation to refrain from offspring, 
sting upon those individuals who are 
capable of giving a reasonably good 
avironment and opportunities of edu- 
ition to a family of four children. 
That this cuts out the sanction of 
larriage of imbeciles, most epileptics, 
lost psychotic persons and individuals 
onstitutionally below par, is self-evi- 
ent, and the principle formulated in this 
ay has the advantage of pointing di- 
sctly to some crucial measure of prac- 
cal efficiency without any harping on 
seudo-science, of which so many re- 
o9rmers and many patients know more 
1an of plain sense. 
For the sake of concreteness and 
learness in our aims, let me point first 
) certain peculiar difficulties which sug- 
est some radical efforts such as I do 
ot consider beyond our reach. 
Our American communities are prob- 
bly the most individualistic aggregates 
f population. Mostly descendants from 
onstitutional dissenters and non-con- 
yrmists, temperamentally jealous of 
overnment, we form communities di- 
ided from top to bottom into the most 
\dividualistic groups. In the field of 
ading ideals, in religion and ethics, we 
»em to be as far as ever from solidarity 
nd unity; we seem to have more hope 
1 the salvation of our own souls than 
onfidence in the ways and hopes of our 
eighbor unless he pledges himself to 
ur own dogma of exclusive salvation. 
know that in a recent gathering many 
linisters from the same district of the 
ity did not know each other. What 
ommunity spirit can we expect then if 
1is holds for the heads of what should 
e the most social and the most large- 
earted of our social organizations? 


HE next grouping,—that of citizen- 

ship and civic interest,—we have al- 
ywed to become a matter of concern 
f the professional politician who has 
bout the same ideal as many a lawyer 
ho frankly cares little for justice and 
rinciple but mainly for winning his 
Ase. 
Our standards, punctilious in dress 
nd fashion and table manners, are out- 
sokenly individualistic and deficient in 
ommon ideals and solidarity, in the 
ery essentials of religious, civic, busi- 
ess and intellectual life. The one com- 
ion principle seems to be the primitive 
sheme of boss-system and one-man 
ower, which makes one person respon- 
ble for good or for bad and releases 
ll other individuals from any further 


responsibility. 

Under these conditions, it is somewhat 
difficult to think of a Utopia such as I 
insist on dreaming about. My hope lies 
in bringing together that which is to- 
gether; manageable groups and districts 
with enough common interests to create 
a community spirit, fostered not only in 
the head of the boss whom we see hailed 
as the chief or turned into a scapegoat, 
but permeating the district in the form 
of customs, standards, and principles 
and ideals easily enough attainable to 
become the dominant rule. 


HE districting of our cities is at 

present carried out in different ways 
for different purposes. As far as I know, 
political wards, police and fire depart- 
ment districts, school districts, criminal 
and juvenile court districts and districts 
of the charity organizations, all are apt 
to follow different lines of division. The 
ideal will have to be an organization so 
made that as many districts as possible 
may form reasonably complete house- 
holds within themselves. Such an ar- 
rangement would make it possible for 
more people actually to realize what the 
community has to make itself respon- 
sible for; and it might become practic- 
able to have district problems, district 
committees and district meetings, such 
as the political parties have long been 
shrewd enough to maintain in their 
wards. 

However much of a dreamer I may 
be, I pride myself on having seen a 
good many of my dreams come true. 
Can you see the ward or district or- 
ganization? With a district building in- 
stead of the police-station; with police- 
men as constructive workers rather than 
as the watch-dogs of their beat, and a 
district center with reasonably accurate 
records of the facts needed for orderly 
work; among its officers a district health 
officer, a district school committee, a 
district improvement and recreation com- 
mittee, a district tax committee, a dis- 
trict charity or civic work committee,— 
a tangible expression of what the dis- 
trict stands for. 

With a system of helpfulness and fair- 
ness and true democracy, avoiding 
bureaucracy as well as militarism and its 
primitive residual, the boss system, this 
country can safely go on developing 
methods tolerant of individuality and 
yet effective in its essential purposes. 

There is not a solitary line of pre- 
ventive and constructive work in which 
we do not sooner or later run up against 
insufficiency of community-work, of 
registration, of collaboration, and even 
of mere acquaintance of those who 
should work together. Over and over 
again we become guilty of the common 
mistake of giving to every good work- 
er a bigger field than can possibly be 
covered. 

I long to get the means and the privi- 
lege of trying a few mental hygiene dis- 
tricts no doubt best shaped, as things are 
now subdivided, so as to have the school 


of the district as the center of attention; 
with a specially trained physician and 
two or three helpers living in the dis- 
trict without any trumpets and without 
legislation, as far as possible inconspicu- 
ous, but charged to obtain the friend- 
ship and co-operation of teachers, play- 
ground workers, district workers of vari- 
ous charity organizations and the phy- 
sicians and ministers of the region. 
They would have to know their districts 
as a social fabric and they can do so 
if their districts are not too large; they 
must become helpers of individuals and 
families when they are in a mood tc 
listen. The physician had best be chosen 
who can be acceptable as school physi- 
cian, able to work in a quiet and incon- 
spicuous manner, devoting all his time 
to this wonderful opportunity without 
entering into competition with local phy- 
sicians. 

The work may cost six or seven 
thousand dollars a year for the district 
until it can be handed on to local repre- 
sentatives who may not be so privileged 
and may be less expensive, but who can 
use the results of the trained pioneers. 
It is work which does not pretend to 
make unnecessary the city-wide and 
state-wide movements; but which will 
want to do justice to its own local job. 
The use of dispensaries and hospitals 
and centralized helps like vocational bu- 
reaus which cannot be duplicated every- 
where, gets a local reinforcement and 
safe soil, and it becomes possible to im- 
plant in the locality that which we are 
too often content to put on the posters 
of our mental hygiene exhibits and on 
letter-heads. 


OUND knowledge and actual per- 

formance are after all the best 

ground on which science and practical 
life join hands. 

When will our intelligent leaders be- 
gin to realize the agony to which we 
psychiatrists are put when we have to 
watch, too often helpless, the long ill- 
ness and frequently the irresistible fad- 
ing out or perversion of human minds, 
sometimes in the wives and husbands 
and children of our nearest friends and 
sometimes in members of our own fam- 
ily; hampered on all sides, always with 
half-officered hospitals, half-trained 
staffs, half-equipped laboratories and 
less than half-organized communities? 

When will some sensible concentra- 
tion of effort become possible which will 
allow us to say: Here is something like 
an agricultural station: here is a small 
community doing the best that can be 
done today and trying to determine in a 
quiet unostentatious way the value of 
the various claims in vogue; so that 
those who can do but little, can at least 
be guided in the choice of what will do 
most good? 

A kind of rear-guard psychiatry is 
what we have been teaching physicians 
and medical students up to the present,— 
rear-guard defense, and defense in for- 
tified asylums. Today we occasionally 
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hear such words as “pre-paresis” and 
“pre-dementia precox”; and I hope the 
time will come when we shall attack 
various predisposing factors not merely 
because we want to head off war, but 
because we have high constructive ideals 
of peace. 

There is plenty of room on this globe 
for many kinds of people. The art of 
community-building begins with the cul- 
tivation of community centers and com- 
munity ideals,-for the small as well as 
for the big units. And just as I hope 
that police work will pass more and 


more from the level of scouring the 
community for misdeeds to that of con- 
structive community work, so I hope 
psychiatry will pass more and more 
from being merely a patient’s attendant 
to the work of teaching people how to 
find their levels and how to help in 
bringing in a constructive tolerance and 
in establishing a constructive habit of 
wholesome life for community and in- 
dividual. 

Where, then, shall we attack the prob- 
lem of prevention? By reinforcing the 
existing helps,—hospitals, dispensaries 


and special agencies; by adapting th 
schools to the needs of the pupils; by 
facing pointedly the problems of alca 
holism and syphilis; but above all, by 
Starting a quiet work of communit 

organization, building up manageabl 
district units, and by inspiring a con 
structive atmosphere among people whe 


can know and understand each othe 
and who have common needs. Let u 
find the individual at home and the 


chances for concrete work at the sources 
from which both the wealth and the mis-= 
ery of the nation flow. 
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SUPERINTENDENT WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, STATE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, BROOKLYN 


OME days ago a newspaper re- 
porter who came into the wom- 
en’s department of our bureau 
remarked with surprise at the 

class of applicants who were waiting 
their turn at the desks. “I had not ex- 
pected to see so many really respectable 
looking women and nice girls here,” she 
said. “I thought that the only kind of 
people who would be willing to come to 
a place like this would be the very poor 
or the down and out.” 


Unfortunately, this is the point of 
view of many people, and we have come 
to recognize it as one of the biggest ob- 
stacles to overcome in the development 
of the public employment bureau. 
Everybody knows that our bureau is in- 
tended for all the unemployed of Brook- 
lyn, but few stop to realize that the un- 
employed are not alone the conspicuous 
down and outs who raid restaurants and 
churches and organize parades. These 
make the most noise, but they are only 
a fraction of the unemployed. 


In a city like Brooklyn, among the 
women wage-earners alone there are 
hundreds who change their jobs every 
day even in normal times. Some leave 
of their own accord, to advance, to get 
better ‘work conditions, others are laid 
off because of slack seasons and for a 
hundred other reasons. This shifting is 
not limited to the poorest, the most un- 
skilled, the inefficient or the lowest 
grade of workers. Changes are occur- 
ring constantly all along the line, from 
the office cleaner to the office manager. 

The bureau is designed to reach every 
grade of worker when in search of a 
new position, and not alone the sub- 
merged tenth or the employable at the 
lowest rung of the ladder. More often, 
these should be the problem of the relief 
agencies, and not the employment bu- 
reau, which at best can get them only 
occasional temporary jobs. The big 


task of the bureau is to reach the effi- 
cient, the skilled and the unskilled regu- 
lar workers, and to prevent them from 
becoming unemployable. 

This is the principle upon which we 
have been trying to develop the wom- 
en’s department in the Brooklyn office 
of the New York State Public Employ- 
ment Bureau. In this city, there are 
some 170,000 women and girls who are 
trying to continue to be gainfully em- 
ployed throughout the year. About a 
fourth of them are engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, an- 
other fourth are in clerical occupations, 
saleswork and _ telephone operating, 
slightly more than a fourth are in dom- 
estic and personal service, while the 
remainder are in professional work. 
Our aim is not to limit the service of 
the bureau to the fourth who are in 
lomestic and personal service but to 
reach the women in all the other groups. 

This office has been open since Janu- 
ary 4 of this year. During the first 
five months of its existence, 2,400 wom- 
en applied for employment; employers 
applied for 1,300 women workers; near- 
ly 1,800 women were referred to posi- 
tions and 715 positions were definitely 
reported filled, with many still to be 
heard from. The positions reported 
filled were distributed over the follow- 
ing occupations : 

PER 


NUMBER CENT 
Manufacturing and mechan- 


ical ;pursttits’ eee esse 266 Sve 
Clerical, professional, whole- 

sale and retail trade...... 61 9 
Domestic and personal ser- 

VICE. Sands» oe Chee eae ere 272 38 
Hotel and restaurant........ 64 9 
Casualuworkersitee. sauce sins 52 7 


These figures show that more than a 
third of the positions reported filled 
were in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits; over half in domestic, hotel, 
restaurant and institution help, and 9 


per cent in clerical, professional work 
and trade. 

The women’s department of they 
Brooklyn office now has a staff of three™ 
women: a superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent and a stenographer. The 
work is roughly subdivided into two de- 
partments. One side of the room is set © 
aside for domestics, hotel, restaurant 
and institution help, and day workers. — 
The other side is for all other workers, 
such as factory and _ store workers, 
clerical and professional help. We had~ 
scarcely opened the bureau before this 
grouping was found necessary, as the 
types of workers are quite distinct. In~ 
our experience the law of the oe 
of the fittest was reversed. Only the™ 
unfit would have survived if this dis-~ 
tinction had not been made. 


An assistant is in charge of each de-~ 
partment, not only registering and re-~ 
ferring applicants to positions, but keep-_ 
ing in close touch with the employers, 
telephoning them about applicants sent, 
inquiring about openings for particular-— 
ly likely applicants as well as personal-— 
ly canvassing employers. - 


: 
The woman in charge of the domestic 
department visits hotels, restaurants — 
and laundries, hospitals and other insti-— 
tutions, and in the summer tries, by — 
correspondence, to keep in close touch 
with summer hotels and boarding-houses. 
The woman in charge of the other de-— 
partment visits factories, millinery and 
dressmaking establishments, _ stores, 
offices, publishers, insurance companies 
and other likely places where large 

forces of clerical help are employed. 
This canvassing of employers we 
have found to be a very important factor 
to the success of a bureau, if it is to 
handle other help than domestics and 
day workers. With the ever-present 
shortage of labor in domestic help, 
orders for this sort of work will largely 
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je unsolicited, especially as employ- 
of domestic help are already accus- 
ied to the idea of applying to agen- 
s. But calls upon the women’s de- 
tment for other kinds of help usually 
resent actual effort on the part of 
bureau to obtain them. To these 
ployers the idea of securing help 
ough an agency is new, and they must 
only have the idea pointed out to 
m, but they must be converted to 
advantage of this method over the 
ie honored one of hanging out a sign 
advertising. 
[his canvassing has another purpose: 
is not enough to secure the good will 
| co-operation of an employer. The 
‘eau must hold him by sending him 
kind of applicant he wants. And 
re is no more effective way of insur- 
- this than by personal visits on the 
+ of the placement agents to the 
ces of employment, so that they may 
the kind of work done, and the 
ide of worker wanted. Employers 
mselves realize this when they invite 
to go through their plants so that 
may understand their work. Even 
such a visit, a placement agent can 
- only a general idea of the demands 
{1 qualifications necessary in the thou- 
ids of different occupations and 
-cialized processes of modern indus- 
] 1 Fi] 
Such visiting also incidentally supplies 
with information about conditions of 
ployment in the places to which we 
> sending applicants. This is especi- 
y important in the placing of women. 
t only is there a greater need of safe- 
arding them in their places of em- 
yment, but they know less than men 
out what conditions of employment 
‘y may expect. To some extent, the 
ployment bureau for women must 
-e the place of labor organizations in 
ndardizing wages and _ conditions. 
public employment bureau which 
sps in close co-operation with factory 
spectors and other public officers is in 
yetter position than almost any private 
philanthropic employment bureau to 
ow atout conditions in establish- 
nts to which it may send its workers. 


‘HE workers themselves who are re- 
ferred to different places of employ- 
‘nt can also give much useful informa- 
n about conditions of employment, and 
n help the bureau in weeding out 
ices to which it may be undesirable 
send workers, as for instance, where 
izeS are withheld or where legal re- 
irements of hours, sanitation, or fire 
otection are not observed. 
In these first six months of our work, 
veral problems stand out conspicuously 
important but difficult to solve. Not 
e of the least is the question: What 
all we do with the middle-aged woman, 
2 widow or married woman who has 
ddenly found it necessary to become 
wage-earner after a lapse of several 
ars of home life, or the middle-aged 


woman who at forty years of age is de- 
clared too “old” for her job in the fac- 
tory, store or office in which she has 
been employed. Usually she has some 
home ties and cannot go into domestic 
service where almost every woman can 
get a foothold. When they are asked 
what kind of work they want, it always 
is the same answer: “I'll do anything” ; 
when pressed further, “day’s work.” 
They know of nothing else that they can 
do or where a middle-aged woman is 
wanted. 


co direct these women into other 

lines than this overcrowded occupa- 
tion requires as much ingenuity and tact 
as vocational guidance for the fourteen- 
or sixteen-year-old girl hunting her first 
job. Information about their occupa- 
tions before their marriage is some- 
times a guide for directing them into 
other work. An elderly woman who had 
been a dressmaker obtained a place 
mending curtains in a hotel. An ex- 
perienced foot-press operator was placed 
in her own trade, although she had 
applied for day’s work. A number of 
other women were placed in metal fac- 
tories at heavy presswork. An employer 
who had employed young girls for this 


--work was induced to try some older 


women when it was pointed out that 
the constant shifting of the girls was 
perhaps due to the fact that their work 
was rather heavy for them. Other 
women who were good ironers were re- 
ferred to garment factories where press- 
ers were needed, or as family ironers 
in laundries. 

Another outlet has been work in office 
and school buildings, hotels and restau- 
rants where regular cleaners are em- 
ployed. In other cases, employers of do- 
mestics have been induced to engage 
women who had to sleep at home. This 
suggestion was sometimes cordially 
welcomed by the employer who was only 
too glad to save the rent of an extra 
room. 

The reason why these women ask for 
day’s work is because they do not know 
about any other opportunities. They 
have been out of touch with industry 
for years and they do not know what 
they can turn to. They do not realize 
that perhaps it is still worth while for 
them to learn a trade. We had a woman 
who came in regularly asking for day’s 
work. At last we suggested that she try 
to learn some trade, as day’s work seem- 
ed so scarce. For three weeks we didn’t 
see her. One day she came in with a 
beaming face and announced proudly 
that she had learned a trade! She had 
applied at a hospital laundry for per- 
mission to work there for a month or 
three weeks so that she could learn 
mangling. It was not much of a trade 
to be sure, but the next day she secured 
a job in a hotel laundry at $7 a week as 
an experienced mangler. This work 
might be terméd vocational guidance for 
the adult. 


Another problem we meet is voca- 
tional guidance for young girls who have 
just left school or who have had sev- 
eral unsatisfactory jobs. In New York 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
find openings for children under six- 
teen, owing to restrictions on their hours 
of work. One result is that more chil- 
dren are staying in school until their 
sixteenth birthday. But even when they 
leave at this age, they still need guid- 
ance. In our co-operation with schools 
in Brooklyn, we have found the general 
verdict of principals and teachers to be 
that it is our job and not theirs to do 
this task. They feel that we are in bet- 
ter position to know of industrial con- 
ditions, opportunities for advancement, 
and definite openings, and to judge of 
the child’s fitness for the particular 
work. Such knowledge comes not only 
from visits to employers but from daily 
contact with older workers who have 
been through the mill. 

The best way of finding out what oc- 
cupations are only blind alleys is to 
know how workers have fared who have 
been in them. Moreover, juvenile place- 
ment work must go hand in hand with 
adult placement work. Some of the 
best openings we have been able to se- 
cure for learners are in establishments 
where they are seldom taken, and where 
the openings have been chiefly at our 
suggestion. 

In New York city an experiment is 
being carried on by several employment 
bureaus, public and philanthropic, in con- 
nection with the Manhattan Trade 
School, to test the ability of some of 
these young girls who have never been 
at work. For three weeks they attend a 
special class, and are tested by expert 
trade teachers, in hand-sewing, sewing 
by machine, simple and special electric 
machine operating, pasting, etc., follow- 
ed by an academic test and a physical 
examination. 


REPORT of the girl’s work, gen- 

eral characteristics and ability in 
the tests, together with recommendations 
as to the lines for which she seems to 
show special fitness is mailed to the bu- 
reau which sent the girl to the school. 
With such a report as a basis, it is ob- 
vious that the placement agent is in a 
much better position to direct the girl 
into the right trade. And it is a clinch- 
ing argument to an employer when he 
can be told that the applicants sent have 
shown some fitness for his particular 
kind of work. 

We have also been able to direct girls, 
particularly the more mature, into hos- 
pital work, especially into babies’ hos- 
pitals, as there is a demand for trained 
infants’ nurses at good salaries. 

The young clerical workers without 
any experience or training are a more 
hopeless proposition. Feeling them- 
selves superior to factory work, and yet 
unprepared either in education or special 
training for any office work, they are 
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almost impossible to place. Some few 
can, after much persuasion, be directed 
into the lighter kinds of factory work, 
but?there is still a great over-supply of 
these clerical workers. Perhaps the 
schools are somewhat to blame for lay- 
ing greater emphasis upon the dignity 
of mental than manual labor. Perhaps 
also some would be deflected from this 
overcrowded field if they knew more 
about the small chance ahead for the 
unskilled clerical worker who can hardly 
expect a brighter future than the most 
unskilled factory worker. 

If there were trade and manual 
schools which made as much effort to 
tempt the girls into them as the business 
schools do, things might be different. 
But Brooklyn has not a single trade 
school for girls, and those who want to 
spend time in training turn to the inevit- 
able stenography and typewriting. An- 
other solution may come when factory 
trades are made more attractive, with 
better conditions of employment, pleas- 
anter surroundings, shorter hours of 
labor and steadier work. 

The shifting of workers from one 
trade to another in slack seasons is also 
a difficult problem, but of great impor- 
tance to every public employment bu- 


reau. Turning factory girls into sum- 
mer hotel help, salesgirls into do- 
mestics, department store girls into 


cashiers in summer amusement places, 
are not easy tasks and require much 
ingenuity. But we feel that much can 
be accomplished in this direction. The 
bureau can be of special value in sup- 
plying information to workers about 
other trades that are busy and trades in 
which their qualifications and experi- 
ence might be useful. We must con- 
stantly keep our fingers on the pulse of 
industrial conditions, and regulate our 
advice accordingly. As our knowledge 
increases of industries and seasons, and 
the qualifications necessary in the dif- 
ferent occupations, the better able will 
we be to make these shifts from shop 
to shop and trade to trade, and to dove- 
tail occupations with the changing of 
the seasons. 

In our relation to relief agencies, we 
have found it somewhat perplexing to 
know how to handle the people they 
send. Relief agencies, like a great part 
of the public, have not yet entirely ab- 
sorbed the idea that the bureau refers 
applicants to positions primarily because 
they seem fitted for the particular job, 
and not because they are needy. An in- 
troduction card from a relief visitor 
often reads something like this: “Can 
you give Mrs. P. a job? Her hus- 
band. left her several years ago and 
she has six children. I do hope you can 
find something for her.” In the first 
place, a widow who has six children to 
care for would seem to have a big 
enough job on her hands. In the second 
place, there is no hint as to her ability 
or the kind of work for which she might 
he fitted. 


In the women’s department, however, 
we have not discouraged the sending of 
applicants, as we have felt that we were 
free to weed the good from the unfit 
and, at the same time, we could central- 
ize the placement work. Relief agencies 
have always done much canvassing for 
jobs among employers. The relief visi- 
tors agree with us that it is a better 
method to prevent duplication by our 
undertaking the employment bureau 
work, leaving them the task of finding 
work for the handicapped and those 
whom we can not handle, at least for 
the present. 

In the same way we feel that when 
temporary workrooms are opened, as 
was done last winter in New York, they 
should be operated in close co-operation 
with the employment bureaus, so that 
they may be temporary in the real sense 
for the unemployed until they can secure 
other work at reasonable wages. Every 


BANKER AND FARMER 


To THE Eprtor: Allow me to comment 
upcn your report, under Conferences, in 
the issue for July 24, 1915, Banker- 
Farmer Alliance for Co-operation. 

You are, of course, simply reporting 
a meeting of the agricultural commis- 
son of the American Banking Associa- 
tion. Their attitude toward the farmer 
is fulsome in the extreme. The recent 
solicitude of chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade and the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation for the farmer, is due to social 
and economic changes which, so far as 
I am familiar with the press, are pre- 
sented from everyone’s point of view 
except the farmer’s. 

\Ve hear the word co-operation used 
so constantly that it has become almost 
a watchword in every field of human 
endeavor. Co-operation in its true 
meaning is one thing; co-operation used 
as a watchword to cover up the patron- 
age and dominance of one class by an- 
other, is quite a different matter. 


Whenever I hear the moneyed inter- 
ests preaching co-operation, I feel very 
much like asking, “Well, my friends, 
what is there that you have not been 
able to dominate that you would like to 
possess or control?” The ethical sig- 
nificance of co-operation between farm- 
er and banker at the present time may 
he put on a par with the recent interest 
manifested by the manufacturers and 
moneyed classes in prohibition after 
employers’ liability had become law. 

If I have read the intent of the agri- 
cultural class aright, they intend to 
bank their own crops and control their 
own market. 

Any talk of co-operation on the part 
of the bankers at the present time sim- 
ply means: 
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person in such workrooms_ shoul 
registered in an employment bureay 
these opportunities are primarily 
regular workers who are tempor, 
jobless. 

Perhaps the hardest lesson that 
have to learn is that we must not 
to induce employers to become phil 
thropists by employing undergrade we 
ers. “It spoils the job,” as the saying 
for the efficient worker who could h 
the job and earn a regular wage. I 
not fair to the employer who proba 
would prefer to select his own way 
“doing charity.” Nor is it fair to 
worker who becomes discouraged in t 
ing to do the work for which he is 3 
fitted. We must convince the pu 
that bringing the right worker and € 
ployer together does not constitute an) 
of charity. Nor should we identify o1 
selves as a relief department by sendi 
out applicants for “charity.” 


“My good farmer, just let us be 
your crops and control your ma 
for you; just let us direct the edue 
tion of your sons and daughters 
you. We have a beautiful system | 
rural education that we are so kine 
foisting upon you through state ag 
cultural colleges, state boards of agi 
culture, the Y. M- C. A. andia@ 
churches, and the state superintentl 
of education with his nice little edi 
cational machine, and all under ot 
thumb; you ought to be so benefit 
and so grateful; and, if you dec 
you cannot accept this velvet-p 
handling, why then, Sirs, we mean 
smash you with corporation farmin 

“Ever hear of that issue? 

“The door of open opportunity 
closed to you and your sons; you al 
going to stay on the soil; and if 
cannot control your independent hol 
ings, why, we will have corporatit 
farming, and then if you choose | 
be independent, you may live like 
Scotch crofters or perish from tf 
earth altogether.” 


I am not necessarily writing this f€ 
publication; but what I wish to con 
to THe Survey, of which I have 1 
been an interested reader, is that 
might be well for the press to get 
the farmer’s side of the question. 
less I am mistaken, the governm 
(with its agricultural policies adopte 
from abroad and more or less work 
out for the farmer and not by him) a 
the bankers have discounted the farme 
intent and his intelligent understandi 
of himself and them in about the sat 
way that the bankers have been a 
customed to discount his notes at th 


banks. ELLEN P. SANDERS. 
Claremont, N. H. 
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To THE Epiror: The letter relating to 
_ the banker-farmer conference, a copy of 
which you have sent me, would probably 
not have been written had the writer at- 
tended the conference. For the con- 
ference did much to overcome just such 
suspicions as are expressed in that 
letter. 

THE Survey article on the conference 
was a splendid interpretation of the 
spirit that prevailed, a spirit that melted 
the cold barriers of distrust between 
these two essential vocations of our na- 
tional life. 


There is abroad today a new spirit in 
economic as well as in social life—the 
spirit of interdependence. The banker 
and farmer need each other, and both 
have common needs. “What can we do 
about it?” That was the spirit, that the 
thought, pervading the conference. 


The banker discovers that the farmer 
is not a “hayseed” but a man; and the 
farmer discards his old idea of the bank- 
er as a money-glutton, and substitutes 
just a man. And so man to man they 
discuss their common interests without 
thought of “patronage or dominance of 
one class by another,” knowing that the 
prosperity of either one of them means 
welfare for both of them. 


The conference was avowedly under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The main purpose, as I under- 
stand it, was to give to the members 
more knowledge and a greater zeal for 
promoting agricultural resources and in- 
terests. The conference did this by em- 
phasizing the importance and influence 
of the banker and of the farmer, whom 
the banker wished to help primarily be- 
cause the farmer helped him. 

While this you-and-I-are-it-and-we- 
must-do-things-for-each-other attitude, 
probably is not the broadest or final 
view to take in this problem of agricul- 
tural development, it is a necessary first 
step which makes possible the next step. 
A child is first interested in his own 
needs; then in the fellow who can direct- 
ly help him, and finally in all those who 
can help the fellow that helps him. So 
in the efforts that have been made by 
commercial and industrial organizations 
in their efforts for a better rural life 
there have been two stages. The first 
was the effort of one group to develop 
that particular phase of agriculture that 
would directly return profits to them; 
and the second, the effort of one group 
working with another group for mutual 
benefits. 

Farming is a business and business is 
taking the farmer into partnership not 
to control, but to share mutual benefits; 
not to dictate, but to encourage. The 
farmer ever will and best can solve his 
own problems—but he will also greatly 
appreciate every effort at true co-opera- 
tion based on sound business and cli- 
maxed by the spirit of good-will toward 
man. 

Such a co-operation, in its largest 
meaning, will come in the necessary 
next step: the union of all interests on 
a comprehensive plan for agricultural 
development. Because agricultural de- 
velopment means community develop- 
ment. We are all in this same boat— 
the national community. Don’t rock it, 


but sit down for a long, steady pull to- 
gether. 
Watter P. SCHATZ. 
Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE 


To THE Epiror: In your issue of THE 
Survey, dated July 10, there appears a 
long article written by Ellen La Motte, 
a trained nurse who served in the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly for 
a period of about three weeks in No- 
vember, 1914. 

As a concrete and convincing reply to 
any charge of extravagance or misman- 
agement at this hospital, there is sub- 
mitted herewith an extract from the per- 
sonal diary of Dr. J. William White, 
professor emeritus of surgery at the 
University of Pennsylvania, who is not 
only a distinguished American surgeon, 
but an experienced and recognized au- 
thority in every detail of hospital man- 
agement, 

Professor White came to Paris in 
connection with the unit sent by the 
University of Pennsylvania for service 
at the Ambulance Hospital. On July 18, 
aiter several weeks of close observation, 
during which time he attended frequent 
meetings of the Ambulance Committee, 
examined its statistical, financial and 
dietary records and methods of admin- 
istration, Professor White recorded his 
impressions as indicated in this extract. 


Frank H. Mason. 


[Chairman American Ambulance Com- 
mittee. ] 


Paris, France. 
PROFESSOR WHITE'S STATEMENT 


“T have now been here long enough to 
set down certain impressions that I believe 
to be well founded. 

“As to the American Ambulance Hos- 
pital: I have had every opportunity to ob- 
serve it and to study it at first hand. I 
have watched the daily routine, the receipt 
of patients, their first and subsequent dress- 
ings, their feeding and their general care. 
I have been present at operations. have 
gone out on the ambulances to meet the 
wounded arriving in Paris, have eaten with 
the staff and the members of the commit- 
tee and the nurses (the same food being 
served to the patients), and have critically 
examined the whole institution, not only 
from the standpoint of the surgeon, but 
also from that of a hospital manager. The 
accounts have been open to me and I have 
been an interested visitor at meetings of 
the committee. 

“At the beginning of this month, the rec- 
ords since September last showed that 
there had been 109,537 hospital days. The 
expenses per patient per day had been re- 
duced from $2 to $1.16. The number of 
patients had risen from 161 to 535. The 
Ambulance (transportation) Service is 
divided into sections. The Paris section 
transported during the month of May, 932 
wounded at a cost of 1,829.90 franes or 
1.96 francs (a little less than 40c.) a head, 
a figure which I learn is the lowest yet at- 
tained in Paris. 

“The total number of cases transported 
dvring the month bv the various sections, 
including those at Drnkirk, Pont-a-Mous- 
son, St. Maurice and Juilly, was 10,505, and 
the average cost per wounded man was 1.79 
francs (35 cents). May was the eighth 
month of effective ambulance service for 
the hospital and up to that time they had 
transported 38,057 wounded. 

“This is not the place, nor have I the 


time, to go into further detail as to the 
workings of the hospital. I want merely to 
record my conviction, in fact my definite 
knowledge, that it has been run most in- 
telligently and with that sense of a proper 
proportion between necessary and unneces- 
sary economies, and of the difference be- 
tween extravagance and wise liberality, 
which marks capable hospital management. 

“I have had much experience in that di- 
rection, and I should be quite content if my 
record was as good as that of the devoted 
and unselfish American men and women 
who have since last August given their 
time, their strength, their energy and their 
money to this splendid work. I venture to 
say that whatever America does or does 
not do in relation to this war, she will not— 
unless she does her full duty and enters 
the war on the side of the Allies—erect to 
herself a more enduring monument or earn 
for herself more sincere gratitude than 
through the -establishment and support of 
the American Ambuiance Hospital at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

“My daily visit to the wards is a genuine 
pleasure. They‘are clean, bright, breezy, 
odorless, well kept in every way. They are 
the most cheerful surgical wards I have 
ever visited, and are as near being out- 
door wards as anything under a roof could 
be. The cheerfulness, moreover, extends to 
the patients. Indeed, if I were now to 
name the one distinctive pecularity which, 
in this service, has made the most impres- 
sion upon me, I should mention the really 
extraordinary buoyancy and optimism of 
the wounded. Everywhere there are smil- 
ing faces. The “Bonjour, Docteur, or the 
little military salute with the hand, is of- 
tener than not given with a grin, and their 
talk is as cheery as their expressions. 

“Tn the old days, before antiseptics, I have 
often had an equal number of injured and 
infected cases under my care. The actual 
surgery of the wards would be a new ex- 
perience. But I cannot recall, either then 
or during the intervening years, as striking 
a manifestation of general light-hearted- 
ness as is seen here daily. I was disposed 
to consider it a reflection of the physical 
and mental atmosphere which surrounds 
the patients, the big windows with sunlight 
streaming in and summer draughts sweep- 
ing through, the ample and nourishing 
meals, the excellent cleanliness and spot- 
lessness of the rooms and beds, the pleas- 
ant, kindly, tender manners of the nurses 
and the physicians. These, I think, are un- 
wittingly more tender and more kindly than 
customary because of the intense sympathy, 
not only with the individual patient, but 
also with the ideals for which he has risked 
his life. 

“T still think that all these are factors; 
but, as from various other places,—many, 
in fact most of them, far inferior in phy- 
sical conditions and often in the personnel 
of the service, I hear of the same mental 
attitude of the sick and wounded,—T believe 
that another and potent factor must be 
their own and profound belief in the jus- 
tice and right and ultimate success of their 
cause. And, finally, the traditional French 
gaieté, after the terrific strain of the act- 
ual fighting is removed, still asserts itself 
in the individual though the world has been 
thrilled since the beginning of the war by 
its disappearance as a national characteristic 
and its replacement by an exalted, stead- 
fast and inexorable determination. 

“Anyhow, whatever the psychological ex- 
planation, they are the most cheerful pa- 
tients I have ever seen, and the manage- 
ment, nurses, doctors, auxiliaries, and even 
the orderlies, of the American Hospital de- 
serve a goodly share of the credit of it. 

“Tf I were to be sick or wounded away 
from home—i. e.. from America—today. I 
should want to be taken care of in this 
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hospital at Neuilly, or in its adjunct at 
Juilly, which deserves similar commenda- 
tion, until I got well or died. I couldn't 
promise to reciprocate by an equivalent 
cheerfulness, but I was not born with the 
French gaieté. 

“T want to set down once more my feel- 
ing of thankfulness that the bonds which 
should unite the two great Republics have 
been at least strengthened, and reinforced 
by the action of the group of Americans 
who, through trials, troubles and tribula- 
tions, have so nobly founded, and so wise- 
ly and successfully maintained and man- 
aged the American Ambulance Hospital of 
Paris. The debt of all civilized countries 
to France is enormous; that of America is 
greatest of all. J am thankful for the ex- 
ample here set, and for the successful et- 
fort to recognize and discharge at least a 
portion of that indebtedness. If every 
American did as much proportionately, the 
slate would be wiped clean and the balance 
would be on the other side.” 


SEGREGATED IDEALISM 


To THE Eprror: An official remarked 
not long ago that he was sorry that a 
certain prominent man had taken office 
under the administration. “Everything 
that he writes and says, these days, is 
tinged with pessimism. Where once he 
was a prophet of hope and a reporter of 
progress he is now a discouraged strug- 
gler. It cannot be otherwise when one 
comes up against facts.” 

This view of segregated idealism is 
by no means uncommon, but usually it 
is not so clearly expressed. There is no 
question about the tendency toward 
pessimism. In this particular depart- 
ment there was either tired discourage- 
ment or mechanical acceptance of the in- 
evitable to be seen on all sides. It is 
not strange that there was a desire to 
preserve something from the wreck of 
destruction. 

Graham Wallas in his Human Nature 
in Politics has met this problem in his 
usual common-sense way. Referring to 
Mr. Bryce’s introduction to a book on 
democracy he quotes as follows: “I am 
myself an optimist, almost a professional 
optimist, as indeed politics would be in- 
tolerable were not a man grimly re- 
solved to see between the clouds all the 
blue sky he can.” ~ 

Concerning the author’s discussion of 
the results of fifteen years close obser- 
vation of the party system in America 
and England Mr. Wallas says: “One 
seems to be reading a series of con- 
scientious observations of the Coperni- 
can heavens by a loyal but saddened be- 
liever in Ptolemaic astronomy.” 

It is on account of these intellectual- 
istic assumptions that so “many desert 
politics altogether from disillusionment 
and disgust. What is wanted in the 
training of a statesman is the fully con- 
scious formulation and acceptance of 
those methods which will not have to be 
unlearned.” 

President Wilson in his When a Man 
Comes to Himself has at least a part of 
this in mind when he writes, “Men come 
to themselves by discovering their limi- 
tations no less than by discovering their 
deeper endowments and the mastery that 
will make them happy. It is the dis- 
covery of what they can not do, and 
ought not to attempt, that transforms 
reformers into statesmen; and great 
should be the joy of the world over 


every reformer who comes to himself.” 

The scientific training here called for 
is, however, more than an ability to face 
facts, important and rare as that is. 
Science is not only a knowledge of fact 
but also of its possibilities. In the pres- 
ent war crisis, for instance, it is not only 
the experience in internationalism, to 
which Jane Addams refers, that is 
needed. Many have that to a greater or 
less degree. Few have had the power 
to see as she has seen what an asset this 
experience is and what possibilities it 
has. With that vision one can overcome 
initial discouragement and reduce the 
number of its successors. 

Frank A. Manny. 
Baltimore, Md. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprtror: Allow me to say that 
I regard THE Survey as one of the 
most helpful and valuable magazines 
which I take. It has made the various 
movements and problems of society 
more vital to me than any other paper 
which I have ever subscribed to, and I 
feel that my outlook and sympathies are 
broader for my having read it during 
the past eight months. You are doing 
a constructive piece of work through 
this medium. I am glad to co-operate 
with you by subscribing to Tue SuRVEY 
and wish that I might render more sub- 
stantial assistance. 


C. H. WeEsTBROOK, JR. 
University Park, Colo. 


To tHe Epitor: I am discontinuing 
my subscription because I have come to 
the conclusion that your editors are more 
interested in the organization and discus- 
sion of social programs which are cal- 
culated to shift from one class to an- 
other, and possibly slightly palliate the 
many evils which are the fruits of fun- 
damental injustice; and that you are 
very slightly interested in movements 
which are planned to attack and eventual- 
ly remove the basic evils from which 
flow the many different distressful con- 
ditions of the day. 


WILLIAM WALLACE YOUNG. 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: In the press and in 
periodicals we seek news that bears on 
problems of civic, sociological, and phil- 
anthropic importance. Our reading is a 
“still hunt” for information about things 
that make for world betterment. 

What we find elsewhere is sure to be 
found also in THe Survey, and general- 
ly it is more complete. Then, there is 
much in THE Survey that is not found 
elsewhere. 

Every week I open my paper with the 
assurance that I shall find the last word 
on these subjects, and that from the best 
and most devoted students. 

B. F. Wesrcorr. 


Baltimore. 


To tHe Epitor: I want to add my 
word of appreciation for your paper and 
my promise that as soon as circumstan- 
ces allow financially, you shall have 
more than my yearly subscription, One 
feature that seems especially worthy of 
notice is your column, The Gist of It. 


It is the best single column that comes 
to my reading table. 
C. W. STONE. 
[Director of Training School, Iowa 
State Teachers’ College. ] 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


JOTTINGS 


Florida has just followed her adoption 
of a compulsory education law by provid- 
ing for the medical inspection of school 
children, under the supervision of the State 
Board of Health. 


Pasteurization of milk was advocated last 
spring by the National Commission on Milk 
Standards, not, as stated in THe Survey 
of July 24, by the American Association 
of Medical Milk Commissions. 


One hundred and ninety"five prisoners 
were paroled by the Arizona state prison 
during the year ended June 30, 1915. 
Twelve of these violated their paroles, 
though not committing serious crimes. All 
twelve were returned to the prison. 


The Babies’ Dispensary and Hospital of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has adopted the fee sys- 
tem used successfully in other cities. A 
small fee helps patients to keep their self- 
respect; opens the dispensary to many who, 
though they cannot afford a private doctor, 
will not ask for free treatment; and also 
increases the income of the dispensary, 
which can be used in further development. 


Grand Rapids wants a civic song; wants 
it so bad that the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has appointed a Civic 
Song Committee to get it and to pay a $50 
prize to the composer. Anybody may com- 
pete, but the poem “must be dignified, and 
of necessity must be singable. It must! ex- 
press a spirit of patriotism and must contain 
an acknowledgment of the Supreme Be- 
ing.” Also, it must be between twenty-four 
and thirty-two lines in length and must not 
have been previously published. 


The White Terror, the four-reel motion- 
picture story on tuberculosis released in 
June by the Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, has; in the words 
of one film supply man “gone over big.” 
With few exceptions the distributing ex- 
changes over a large territory report that 
the production was successful both in the 
attendance and in the interest aroused. At 
the present time negotiations are pending 
with the Ontario government to let this 
film in for medical purposes. 


Governor Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana 
has issued the proclamation appointing Fri- 
day, October 1, as Disease Prevention Day. 
So successful was the first observance of 
such a day, in 1914, that this past winter 
the Indiana legislature passed the resolu- 
tion “that the first Friday in October of 
each year shall be recognized as Disease 
Prevention Day through the state of In- 
diana.” 

The State Board of Health, of which Dr: 
J. L. Hurty is secretary, has issued a 
pamphlet brimful of suggestions how 
schools, clubs, churches, business men, 
labor organizations, and physicians can 
share in the obseryance. 


Recent Pamphlets 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS 


The Visiting Nurse Service. By the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York city. 


The Rape of the Law. By John G. 
Woolley. The American Issue Publishing 
Company, Waterville, Ohio. 


Welfare Work for Employes. By the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Ave., New York city. 


The New York Stock Exchange in the 
Crisis of 1914. By H.G. S. Noble, presi- 
dent, New York Stock Exchange. 


Wages of Women in Retail Stores in 


Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 6. . March, 
1915. Minimum Wage Commission, Bos- 
ton. 


Training for Philanthropic Service. Bul- 
letin of Information. Vol. xv, No. 5. June, 
1915. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 


School Lunches in Philadelphia, 1913- 
1914. School Lunch Committee, Home and 
School League, 1505 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Street Paving in Texas. By Edward T. 
Paxton. May 5, 1915, No. 26. Municipal 
Research Series, No. 9. University of 
Texas, Austin. 


Pellagra. Its Cause: Wrong Feeding; 
Its Cure: Right Feeding. By the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York city. 


Social Survey of Fargo, North Dakota. 
By the Social Science Department of Fargo 
College. June, 1915. Associated Charities 
of Fargo, North Dakota. 


A Conference of Neutral States. Pamph- 
let Series, Vol. V- No. 8. Part 1. June, 
1915. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


Conditions of Saleswomen in Cincinnati 
Mercantile Establishments. June, 1915. By 
the Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 30 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati. 


The Uniform Type Question. An ex- 
amination of the report of the uniform type 
committee of June, 1913. By William B. 
Wait, 133 West 92 Street, New York city. 


Prostitution arid Mental Deficiency. By 
Walter Clarke. Reprinted from Social 
Hygiene. American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 105 West 40 Street, New York 
city. 


Feebleminded Citizens in Pennsylvania. 
By Wilhelmine E. Key, M.D. Publication 
No. 16. The Public Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania, Empire Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


Poor Relief. A Manual for Overseers of 
the Poor. By the State Charities Aid and 
Prison Reform Association of New Jersey, 
13 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. Price 25 
cents. ; 


Report on the Bonding of City and 
County Employes. February 25, 1915. 
Leonard M. Wallstein, commissioner, office 
of the commissioner of accounts, City of 
New York. 


Social and Economic Survey of a Com- 
munity in Northeastern Minnesota. By 


Gustav P. Warber. Current Problems No. 
5. March, 1915. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Voting Machines in Wisconsin. By Ford 
H. MacGregor. Extension Division, Mu- 
nicipal Reference Bulletin No. 3. February, 
1915. Price 5 cents. University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


The Treatment and Care of the Insane 
in Pennsylvania. By C, Floyd Haviland, 
M.D. Publication No. 15. The Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania, Em- 
pire Building, Philadelphia, 


Periodic Physical Examination of Em- 
ployes: Its Economic and Social Value. 
By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., director of 
hygiene, Life Extension Institute, Inc., 25 
West 45 Street, New York city. 


The Contagion of Gonorrhoea Among 
Little Girls. By Frederick J. Taussig, 
M.D. Reprinted from Social Hygiene. 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 
105 West 40 Street, New York city. 


A Survey of Opportunities for Voca- 
tional Education in and near Philadelphia. 
By Jane R. Harper. Study No. 43. Price 
25 cents. Public Education Association, 
1015 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Retail prices. 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Whole No. 156. Retail Prices and 
Cost of Living Series, No. 14. March, 1915. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


De 


A Report on Office of City Clerk and 
Board of Aldermen: Examination and 
Audit for the Period from January 1, 1910, 
to September 30, 1914. By Leonard M. 
Wallstein, commissioner, office of the com- 
missioner of accounts, City of New York. 


Need for a More Democratic Procedure 
of Amending the Federal Constitution. By 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 

Tue Survey before Oct. 13. 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
CONFERENCES 

CuaritiEs, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Pittsfield, Mass., October 20-22. 
Sec’y, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Michigan State 
Conference of. Battle Creek, Mich., 
October 20-22. Sec’y, Marl T. Murray, 
Lansing, Mich. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTIONS, Seventh 
Pennsylvania Conference of. Scranton, 
Pa. October 21-23. Sec’y, Maurice Wil- 
lows, Scranton, Pa. 

Cuitp Wetrare, Annual Conference of. 
Dallas, Texas. Oct. 26-28. Conducted by 
Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations. Pres., Mrs. F. 
W. McAllister, San Antonio, Texas. 

DrrEcToRS OF THE Poor AND CHARITIES AND 
CorrEcTION, Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of. Reading, Pa. 
October 12-15. Ass’t Sec’y, James Mc- 
Kenna, Reading Chamber of Commerce, 
Reading, Pa. 


Seba Eldridge, organizer for the Committee 
on the Federal Constitution, 67 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Reprinted 
from Equity. 


Coke-Oven Accidents in the United 
States During 1913 and 1914. By Albert 
H. Fay. Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 118. 
Price 5 cents. ,Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. De Viti De Marco. Italy and the 
European War. Two political addresses: 
(1) The Italian Radicals and the War, (2) 
The Radical Platform as Presented at a 
By-Election. Address, A. Blair Thaw, 
North Hampton, N. H. 


The Fairhope School, a chapter from 
Schools of Tomorrow, by John Dewey and 
The Work of Marietta Johnson, an anal- 
ysis, by William Heard Kilpatrick. The 
Fairhope League, William J. Hoggson, sec- 
retary, Greenwich, Conn. 


Report on the Prevalence of Plague, 
Cholera and Yellow Fever throughout the 
World during the Year 1913. By R. W. 
Johnstone. Price, one shilling. Wyman 
and Sons, Limited, 29, Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E. C., London. 


United States Supreme Court, the Pro- 
totype of a World Court. By William 
Howard Taft. May, 1915. Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, No. 21. 
American Society for Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes, The Preston, 
Baltimore. 


Administration of Child Labor Laws. 
Part I, Employment Certificate System, 
Connecticut. By Helen L. Sumner and 
Ethel E. Hanks. Industrial series No. 2, 
Part 1. Bureau Publication No. 12. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 
Price 10 cents. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dry Farmine Concress, Tenth Annual In- 


ternational. Denver, Colo., October 4-7. 
Sec’y, Ralph H. Faxon, Denver, Colo. 
Eucenics Coneress, Second International. 

New York, Sept. 22-28. 

Housing Association, National. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., October 6-8. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 

MunicipaAL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Dayton, O., October 11-15. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MunicrpaLitres, Washington League of. 
North Yakima, Wash. October 6-8. 
Sec’y, Dr. Herman A. Brauer, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Peace Coneress, Fifth American. San 
Francisco, Cal., October 6-9. Executive 
Director, Arthur D. Call, Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Peace Coneress, International. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, Ocotber 10-13. Sec’y, H. H. 
Bell, Van Ness Avenue and Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Prison AssocrATIonN, American. Oakland, 
Cal., October 9-14. Sec’y, George L. 
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Sehon, 1086% Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 
Ky. 

PrisoNer’s Arp AssocrIATION, National. 
Oakland, Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, C. M. 
Thompson, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 


Sociar HycGrene ASsSOcIATION, American. 
3oston, Mass., October 8. Sec’y, Dr. 
Donald R. Hooker, Baltimore, Md. 


SoctaL HyGIENgE, Central States Conference 
on. Held under the auspices of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
Chicago, Ill., October 25-26. Field Sec’y, 
Walter Clarke, 1949 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, II. 


TusercuLosis, Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence on. Indianapolis; Ind., September 
29-October 1. Further information may 
be secured by addressing the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, 105 E. 22d Street, 
New York. 


Tusercutosts, New England Conference on. 
Springfield, Mass., October 22-23. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 


TusBercuLosis, Southern Conference on. 
Columbia, S. C., October 8-9. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 


TupbercuLosis, Southwestern Conference 
on. El Paso, Texas, September 27- 
October 2. Further information may be 
secured by addressing the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, 105 E. 22d Street, New 
York. 
LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


ConsuMErS’ LeraGueE, National. Sixteenth 
annual meeting. Cleveland, O., Novem- 
ber 4-5. General Sec’y, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 


HuMANE AssocraTion, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


INFANT Mortatity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, November 
10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md. ; 


Municiran Leacue, National. 
November 17-19. 
Woodruff, North 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Iowa State Con- 
ference of. Waterloo, Iowa., November 
21-23. Secy, P. S. Peirce, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


Dayton, O., 
Sec’y, Clinton Rogers 
American Building, 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Kentucky State 
Conference of. Lexington, Ky., Novem- 
ber 4-5. Sec’y, Mr. Charles Strull, 531 
S. First Street, Louisville, Ky. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, New York 
State Conference of. Albany, N. Y., 
Nov. 16-18. Sec’y, Richard W. Wallace, 
Box 17, Albany, N. Y. 

SoctoLocicat Concress, Southern. 
Orleans, La., March 27-30, 1916. 
J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tupercutosis, North Atlantic Conference 
on. Held in conjunction with the New 
York State Conference on Tuberculosis. 
Albany, N. Y., November 4-5. Further 
information may be secured by addressing 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 E. 
22d Street, New York. 


New 
Sec’y, 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required ot those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St, 

New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 
l’resident. Six educational pamphlets. 10c¢ 
each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau, 


Sins HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 


ANCER~— American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Vres., Dr. Henry M. 
sracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


Hundred on National Health, E. F, Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 Io. 27th St., New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Ilealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


[ ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 ast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exee. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT-— National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-lDacific Ex- 

position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 


Association, Pres., Wm. Woodward, 
Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 


Iounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary MWngineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. & months’ subscription, 50 cents, Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N, Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets BppPlica on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Ine., 105 West 40th St. N. 


Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 


To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5 ; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres.. 
Charles W, Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William E, Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 

for concise information concerning the 

condition and progress of the 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full i 
Price 25¢c. By mail 35c. Negro Year Book 
Company, ‘Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, IIAMITON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. TI rissell, 
Principal: I. K. Rogers, Treasurer: ise 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine. Fifty branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney, 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,’ “the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.”’ The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y. ; 


NIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE— 

A book by Charles McCarthy, Morris 

Llewelyn Cooke, Mayor Mitchel, S. 8. 
McClure, Wdward A. Ross, John Dewey and 
others. Pp. 289. Price one dollar postpaid. 
Ask for list of other publications on this sub- 
ject, or any other questions on training for 
public service, university extension and _ field 
training. Address Society for the Promotion 
of Training for Public Service, Box 880, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, 


Immigration 


AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 

of consultation on transportation, em- 
ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. Prank Trumbull, Ch.; Felix 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Ch. 3 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


CoMAMERIC. FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 KE, 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


OOKS ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS—The Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 105 E, 22d Street, 
New York are publishers for the Russel 

Sage Foundation and agents for books on in- 
dustry, health, reereation, relief, civic prob- 
lems, immigration, sex hygiene, hospitals, tuber- 
culosis, settlements, prison reform, child labor, 
women in industry, vocational guidance, hous- 
ing, city planning. 

List of books on special topics submitted on 

request. Also current fiction dealing with so- 
cial problems, 


. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 
delphia, William Dudley Foulke, Pres, ; 
con Rogers Woodrulf, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
ion government, taxation, police, liquor, 
oral refomn, finances, accounting, efficiency, 

education, franchises, school extension, 
isues National Municipal Review. 


BLIC HEALTH IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
—by Franz, Schneider, Jr., with discus- 
sions of public health problems that 
‘vont American communities. Social work- 
may gain from it an understanding of what 
new public health can and should do, Of 
essional interest to sanitary engineers, pub- 
health administrators and teachers. 159 
es, 14 maps, 88 charts, 27 photographs. 
cents. Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits, Rus- 
Sage Foundation,- 130 E. 22nd St., N. Y 


———————————————————— Eee 
HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—the Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Iourth Ave., N. Y, City. Wood- 
» Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
tional clearing house for information on 
se subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
»se-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


. ee eee 
LCOHOL QUESTION-—tThe Scientific Tem- 
sf perance lederation, 86 Bromfield St., Bos- 

lon, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 
e on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
ustrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
motes investigations and surveys; publishes 
entific Vemperance Journal and other litera- 
e, and the results of reliable researches ; 
nishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
iveling Wxhibits. 


Church and Community 


YHE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
' Christ in America operates through its 
mmission on the Church and Social Service. 
Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
e”’ (Paper .380; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
mation regarding social movements in all 
churches. Jor literature and service ad 
ss the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
) IX. 22nd St., New York. 


IPISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant LWpiscopal Church, 

‘or literature and other information address 

. Wield Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church 

ssions House, 281 lourth Avenue, New York 

y. 

NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Vublic Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 

“ial Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 

‘retary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 

ston. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA — 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. [leadquarters for literature on 

iperance and national prohibition movement ; 
ks, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
cts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
iological and economic standpoint. We can 
nish practically everything that has been 
jished on this question, anywhere in the 
rld; in English and various other languages. 


Work With Boys 


yOYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
) Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 


subjects relating to: work with boys. 
matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
tance given in organizing. Invites member- 
p. Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. 
svenson, President; C. J. Atkinson, Execu- 
e Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


Cee 
ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 

‘ls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 

d its services are free irrespective of race, 

ed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 

cy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


‘ETTLEMENTS —National [ederation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

ate, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

oblems disclosed by settlement wok: seeks the 
gher and more democratic organization of 

ighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 

nion Park, Boston, Mass, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Wast 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’'y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT_LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. ‘Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 30 Itast 
42nd St.. New York, Charles I. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, lx- 
plainers, Program, Lesults, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York, 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing. crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 

22d St., New. York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation, Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
ane New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
ec’y. 
Ploy, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


LAY AND RECREATION IN A TOWN 
OF 6000—(A recreation survey of Ipwich, 


Mass.) How Young Ipwich Plays, The 
Responsibility of the Schools Extending 


the Physical training Course, Commun- 
ity Centers, Commercial Amusements Ameri- 
canization of the Immigrant through’ Recrea- 
tion, A Recreation Program for the Future, 
Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 
Sage [Toundation, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York City. : 


——————— 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 FE, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field, List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application, 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION -National 

Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 

_ Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H, 
xavisk, L.L.D., President, W.'T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and mise. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau, Forty- 
pee eh roreuine, Indianapolis, Ind., Spring 
0 6. Membership $2.50; (beginning Jz 
1916, $3.00). a SaaS 


RGANIZED CHARITY—Anmerican Asso. 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis HM, McLean, gen'l sec'y., 130 East 
aan St., New lige City. 
To promote ‘the extension and developm 
of organized charity and of community 4 
operation in social programs in the U Rf 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. Ilorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection ot women workers, Sweat- 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women's 

‘Tvade Union League stanus for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. ‘‘Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, l’res. 
Miss S. M. Franklin, Bditor, 116 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 


New York. Organizing Secy, Jean Ham- 
ilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 


governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—*The 
Club Worker,’’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: ‘he association Monthly. l’res., 
Mrs. Robert I. Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 


ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 


School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
D5UV pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Seattle, Aug. 18-20; Oakland, Aug, 26-28, Ad- 
dress Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 Bast 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws,  L’ublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding ‘Trade, Artificial Ilower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By 
Iactory Investigating Commission, New 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


RISONS —National Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 319 University Hal, 
Columbia University, New York City, 

Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 
isohn, Chairman, Executive Committee; R. 
Montgomery Schell, See.-Treas. Prison condi- 
tions throughout the country examined with 
recommendations for constructive reform, 
Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
’urnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L, A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 I. Washington St,, Chicago, 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York City. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology. 15,000 vol- 
umes of reports and 3,000 clippings. The last 
report of the library contains a list of printed 
bibliographies now available. Bulletin No. 9 
lists the pamphlet publications of the depart- 
ments of Russell Sage Foundation. Both sent 
upon request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 
a 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 EB. 
22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H, Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given, 
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Attracts— Instructs— Entertains 
= Linens at 


McCutcheon’s day 


It is easy to choose distinctive table linens if you have several 
hundred designs to choose from. You will find that wide va- 
riety at McCutcheon’s, for in order to maintain the sixty-year- 
old prestige of ““The Linen Store’’ and to keep the leadership 
in our chosen specialty, we necessarily expand year by year. 
Table Cloth and Napkins. Every type and quality, and all the sizes in- 
cluding the big and unusual sizes, 


Fancy Table Linens. Embroidered and Lace trimmed Table Cloths, 
Doilies of Drawn work, Luncheon Cloths, Tea Cloths, Napkins, Scarfs, White 
or colored, simple or elaborate, low-priced or costly. 

Bed Linens. Sheets and Pillow Cases, hemstitched and embroidered. 


Towels. Fancy, plain ones, fine or inexpensive ones, Hand Towels, Face 
Towels, Guest Towels, Bath Towels. 
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Make your Church activities as effective cs posible by 
installing a 


Bausch lomb 
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Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
The Balopticon is now equipped with a new, gas- 
filled Mazda lamp, which equals the arc lamp in power 
and consumes much less current. _It has brought projec- 


tion within everyone's reach, being entirely automatic 
and so simple that a child can operate it. 


_ Model C (illustrated) for lantern slides is already in use 
in a great many churches, Y. C. A’s and classrooms 
throughout the country. Price, $30.00—$47.50. 


OTHER models to meet every requirement. 

For lantern slides. - $22.00 and up. 
For post cards, photos, solid objects, etc. $35.00 and up. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our new Fall Catalogue, beautifully illustrated and describing our various 
lines, will be ready for mailing in a few days, Write for a copy. 
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Mail Orders receive prompt attention, 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN experienced in nursing, house- 


keeping desires position as assistant in In- 
stitution. Address 2184, SurRvEY. 


HAVE you an opening in your office for 
well educated, intelligent woman who has 
had several years’ experience in secretarial 
work and who is an exceptionally accurate 
stenographer. If so, please let me call upon 
you. Address “New York,” Survey. 


YOUNG Jewess, graduate New York 
School of Philanthropy, six years’ experi- 
ence as investigator and settlement worker 
in executive position, seeks. connection in 
social work or business. Speaks Yiddish 
and Russian. Address 2185, Survey. 


MANAGING Housekeeper. By refined 
Protestant lady. Efficient manager, experi- 
enced with children. Highest credentials. 
Address 2190 SurVEY. 


WOMAN, experienced investigator and 
executive, must locate in New York City. 
Work with school children or Hospital S. S. 
preferred. . Special knowledge of Ortho- 
paedic and Nerve work. Experience in 
making surveys. Address 2193, Survey. 


WOMAN, College education, ten years’ 
experience in Social Work, wants position 
as Headworker of Settlement, or executive 
position in some other line of Social Work. 
Address 2195, SuRvEy. 


POSITION wanted by young woman, 
graduate of School of Philanthropy. Ex- 
perience and training in recreation work, 
directing girls’ clubs, gymnastics, family 
visiting, vocational guidance. Address 2196, 
SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


CHRISTIAN young woman of experi- 
ence for religious educational and social 
work in well-organized and supported Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia in down- 
town community, predominantly Jewish. 
State training and previous experience. 
Ability to play piano essential. Salary ade- 
quate. Address W. P. Shriver, Presbyter- 
ian Board of Home Missions, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


EXAMINATION FOR 
Social Investigator—Female 
Salary, $900. 


Candidates should be familiar with the 
methods and agencies for the care and relief 
of needy children, the sick and the poor, in 
New York City, and the lawsrelating there- 
to. Weight will be given to experience or 
special training in connection with chari- 
table institutions, hospital social service, 
societies for the relief of the poor and socie- 
ties for aiding and protecting children. Ap- 
plicants must be citizens of the United 
states and residents of the State of New 
York. Subjects and weights are: General 
paper, 4; Training and Experience, 4; Oral, 
2. 70% required on each subject. 


Applications will be issued from and 
received at Room 1400, Municipal 
Building, from 

September 12, to September 27. 


The age limits are 21 to 50 years. 

Requests for applications by mail must be 
accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
(9 x 4 inches) bearing four cents postage. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


Dr. George M. Price, author of “The 
odern Factory” will form a limited 
class at the 


Rand School of Social Science, 140 E. 19th St. 
to train social and other workers for the 


position of Factory Inspector. 

The course will begin October Ist and 
will continue for about six months, twice 
a week in the evening, 


Inquire 
Mrs. B. Mailly, Rand School of Social Science 
140 East 19th Street 


Che New York , 
School of Philanthropy ~ 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Announces the following courses of special | 
interest to Social Workers in and 


near New York City 


Course 5. Types ef Secial Work. Various — 
Lecturers. Monday and Wednesday at — 
4:10, beginning September 29. Fee $10.00; 
single lectures, fifty cents. 

Course 6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. _ 
James Alexander Miller. Wednesday at — 
9:10, beginning September 29. Fee $10.00 
for the year. ‘ 

Sp. 1. Intreduction to Social Work. Porter 
R. Lee. Friday afternoon at 4:00, begin- 
ning Oct. 4. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 3. Repert-making. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn. Monday afternoon at 5:00, 
beginning October 4. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 5. Work with Children. Henry W. 
Thurston. Thursday afternoon at 4:00 or at 
7:45, beginning October 7. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 7. Werk with Delinquents. Orlando F. 
Lewis. Friday afternoon at 4:00, begin- 
ning October 22. Fee $10.00. 

Sp.8. The Church end Social Work. Gaylord 
S. White. Tuesday afternoon at 4:10, be- 
ginning November 23. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 9. Play and Recreation. Walter W. 
Petit. Saturday morning at 10:10, begin- 
ning October 2. Fee $5.00. 

Consultation Service. Individual arrange- 
ments. Fee $2.00 per hour. 


Register at the School net later then two days 
hefore the opening cf the course. 


105 East 22d Street 


BULLETINS: ** Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘“‘ Foo} 
* Values,’ 10c; ‘‘ Free-Hand Cook 
ing,’ 10c; ‘“The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ar 
liances,”’ 15c: ‘* The Profession of Home-Making, 
om Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicag: 


THE NORMAL LIFE BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 
BY MAIL OF THE SURVEY $1.07 


